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For the Companion. 


UNCLE SMILEY’S BOYS. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 
CuapTer II.—Concluded. 


“Fire away, please, uncle,” said Bob, as he 
settled himself on the rug, when the evening 
lamp was lighted. 

“How have you got on at school this after- 
noon?” asked the old gentleman, looking down 
at the boy with the sympathizing expression 
which always made its way. 

“first-rate, sir,’ answered Bob; “and what 
do you think?” he added, eagerly, “I was telling 
your story to some of the fellows, and all of a 
sudden there was Mr. Tale, himself, listening. 
Thad just got through and stopped short when 
Isaw him, for I was saying, ‘That’s the way to 
bring chaps round, not thrash ’em, like’—old 
Hale, I was goigg to say, when Ned Tracy 
punched me, ynd I saw the master. He knew 
what name was most out, but he only Jaughed 
and walked off, saying, ‘Pll try that plan next 
time, if you like it so well.’ 

“just wish he would; guess some of the boys 
would give his hand a rousing knock.” 

Unele smiled at Bob’s earnestness, and said, 
in his placid way,— 

“I guess you'd all be too manly, to think of 
paying off old scores at such atime. But the 
little story may do him good, and set him to 
thinking.” 

“Now for the new one, uncle; I’m all ready, 
broke in Bob, who didn’t care to have any mor- 
alizing. 

“Well, let me see, uous was I going to tell 
you? O, l remember, about the medals. 

“At another school which I kept some years 
after, a city school, with many pupils, we tried 
to do without corporeal punishment. It was 
hard work at first, but it succeeded in the end, 
and every one agreed that it was the better way. 

“[ didn’t like the old fashion of medals, and I 
gotup anew plan. It was, to have a medal for 
each school, and the class that had been most 
perfect in lessons and good behavior for a week 
had the medal, and that class were to choose 
among themselves who should be the medal- 
bearer. 

“This made each pupil eager to do honor to 
his class, and there was much generosity and 
good feeling shown in the choice of the bearer. 

“In one of these classes, numbering twenty- 
five or thirty pupils, there was one boy who 
was very nard to manage,—a lively, harem scar- 
em lad, always in motion, and always in mis- 
chief. I was at my wits’ end sometimes to know 
how to govern him without returning to the old 
fashion of whipping. 

“When the new medal plan began, he was 
fired with a desire to heep from disgracing his 
class, and he really tried very hard. 

“I watched him with a good deal of interest, 
and was glad to see how faithful he was, in spite 
of old habits and the many temptations that be- 
set a boy like him. 

“Well, his class got the medal, and to the 
great surprise of the whole school, they chose 
this Sam to be the medal-bearer. He was not 
the best scholar, and he had not the highest 
marks gor good behavior, but they said. they 
Gave it to him because he had tried the hardest, 
and they thought he deserved some reward for 
that hard work. 

“I was charmed with this beautiful spirit of 
sympathy agd encouragement, and poor Sam 
was completely overcome by the unexpected 

or 80 generously bestowed. 

“When I put the medal round his neck, he 
colored up and stammered out,— 

“Tdon’t deserve it, sir, but I will! I truly 
Will;’.and when he reached his seat- he put 
down liis head and cried, he was so touched by 
this token of kind feeliig from his mates. 

“That little thing was the making of Sam; 

Was so grateful that he worked early and 


| 
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| cle paused. 


}? a 


control, snd went throuzh school with very few 
relapses into |.is old ways.” 

“I'll advise old Ilale to have a medal like that, 
and you see if I don’t get it,” cried Bob, as un- 


“One of the bad habits Sam cured was speak- 
ing disrespectfully of his teacher,” observed un- 
ele, as if addressing the fire. 

Bob looked as if he was hit, and eee ale the 
subject by saying, very politely, — 

“If you have any more stories, sir, I should 
like to hear them, very much.” 

“1 once taught awhile in a reform school, and 
had a very interesting time of it. I remember 
one of the first things I did was to put on a gray 
suit just like the uniform the boys wore. They 
didn’t like their ‘prison toggery,’ as they called 
it, for every one knew where they came from, 
and the outside boys jeered at them, sometimes. 

“There had been a good deal of trouble about 
this; some tore and burnt their clothes, out of 
spite, others kept up a continual worry about 
it, and all found fault with the neat gray clothes. 

“They soon took a fancy to me, and theught 
whatever I did all right. Tdon’t know why, 
they should, but the little folks are always very | 
friendly to me wherever I go, and I’m very grate- 
ful for their confidence.” 

“T’d like to see ’em help being fond of you,” 
burst out Bob, laying his brown hand on un- 
cle’s knee, with a face full of affection. 

“Thanky, my lad. Well, I just put on a suit 
like theirs, and I wish you could have seen them 
stare when I went into the playground. 

“¢What have you got the prison rig on for?’ 
they asked, crowding round me. 

“It’s a good, neat, warm dress, and I like 
folks to know that I belong to the school,’ I said, 
very coolly. 

“They understood it in a minute, and gave me 
a hearty cheer, adding, with as hearty a laugh, 
when they got their breath,— 

“ ‘Now you can’t “flash,” 
can.’ 

“««Plash’ is their slang word for running away, 
and it tickled them to think that I should be 
known everywhere as a reform schooler, and ea- 
sily identified by my clothes, if I cut any capers. 

“We heard no more complaints about the 
clothes from that day, and I never enjoyed a 
suit more.’ 

“You are a Christian, any way, and I wish I 
could do things just like you,” said Bob, pri- 
vately resolving to take uncle for his model. 

“[ had another little experience while there, 
which confirmed my belief that kindness is al- 
ways the best and surest way of governing and 
helping bad. people. 

“We had one very wicked boy, and we de- 


any more than we 





late to be a credit to his fellows; he learned self- 








“AM 1 MY BROTHER’S KEEPER?” 


a. . 


any heart to touch, or any moral sense to ap- 
peal to. 

“We had tried all sorts of things, but nothing 
did any good; and at last we put him in the 
solitary confinement room, and kept him there 
for several days. The teachers went in now 
and then to see if they could soften him, but he 
was as hard and sullen as ever, and they left 
him, much discouraged. 

“T had not had much to do with him, but my 
heart was full of pity for the poor fellow, and 
wien I went to bed the third night of his eon- 
finement, I couldn’t sleep for thinking of him, 
all alone down there, feeling shut out from hu- 
man society, and very likely full of hard, bitter 
feelings against us all. 

“Perhaps he did have good minutes some- 
times. Perhaps he was tired of being vicious, 
and longed to repent, if any one could only 
know just the instant to take him. 

“T thought so much of this, that I could get 
ro rest, and remembering how my dear mother 
used to come and talk to me at night when soli- 
tude and silence made the still, small voice of 
conscience audible, and how glad I was to tell 
her my troubles, to be comforted, and helped to 
begin again, I said to myself,— 

“<P ll go down to speak to poor Nat; this may 
be the very time to find his heart open, and if I 
can once get in there, I'll save him, in spite of 
every thing.’ 

“Up I got, and went down, feeling a strong 
attraction toward that hard, unlovable young 
rascal. He was awake, and looked up, startled, 
as I went in. That motion showed me wet 
cheeks, and a softer Jook than I had ever seen 
before in those bold, black eyes. Ina minute 
he put on the okl, defiant expression, and 
asked, roughly,— 

** What do you want?’ 

“T went up to him, and putting my hand on 
his hot head, told him what had sent me there. 

“He looked up for an instant, as if he hardly 
understood, but I stooped down and kissed him 
on the cheek, where tears still shone, and said, 
heartily ,— 

“My poor Nat, let me help you. I’m so full 
of pity and good will, I can’t rest. You have 
no mother to come and talk to you; play I’m 
your older brother, and don’t shut your heart 
against me.’ 

“That upset him entirely. He was taken by 
surprise. The soft mood was on him, and he 
hadn’t time to harden himself. His boy’s heart 
was longing for a little sympathy, and when it 
came he couldn’t resist it. 

“As I spoke, he hid his face in the pillow and 
sobbed like a girl. 

“I knew then that I’d got him, and I sat down 


breast of it, told all his troubles, sins and temp- 
tations, and humbly promised to try to mend, 
if I’d stand by him. 

“T promised I would, and I did, for the simple 
fact of my coming to him, when he thought he 
was forgotten and despised by every one, had a 
strange influence over him. 

“He behaved better, but was always a silent, 
moody fellow, who wouldn’t show his soft side 
to any one but me. 

“He never made a saint, and he*was lost on 
the first voyage he took, for he became a sailor 
after he left us; but I know a little seed was 
planted that night; that a desire to do better 
woke up in the poor, neglected lad, and the feel- 
ing that one human being cared for him, was 
the beginning of a new life. Uncle’s benizn face 
was full of fatherly sorrow, as he gave a tender 
thought to the poor boy, whose heart he had 
won when it was shut against every one else. 


+2. 
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For the Companion. 

“AM I MY BROTHER’S KEEPER?” 
A watchman on his midnight round, saw a 
dark object lying in the gutter. 

He thought it might be some stray quadruped, 
or perchance some ragged, wretched outcast, 
but stooping over it, he saw that it was neither 
of these. 

It was a young man—a beautiful young man. 
He had long, light hair, falling back from his 
forehead, and features which mizht have been 
sculptured from marble. Ilis eyes were c'osed, 
one hand Jay,on_ his breast, and onc by his side. 
Me looked as though he had fallen on the bat- 
tle-field with a bullet through his heart. 

But no; it was a great deal worse than that. 
Fallen, indeed, but not on the ‘field of battle; 
wounded, but not with a bullct! 

The watchman tried to rouse him by shaking, 
but failing in that, he summoned a brother offi- 
cial, 

“Dead?” quericd the new comer, bending 

over the prostrate youth. 
“No, drank,’ said the other; and both laughed. 
“It’s young Ritchie,” he continued; “a gay bird, 
but I never saw him in such a plight as this be- 
fore.” 

Then the two watchmen raised “young Ritch- 
ie” to his feet, set his hat on his head, and led 
him away home. 

When he awoke the next morning, collected 
his seattered senses and recalled the scenes of 
the previous night, he was overwhelmed. with 


mortification. 
“Tt shall never happen again,” said he to his 
mother. “It is the first time, and it shall be 


the last. You shall yet have reason to be proud 
of your son.” 

‘ T hope so, Gabriel,” sighed she, for she knew 
how much such promises are generally worth. 

“Tt shall be so,” he said; “but I see you don’t 
trust me.”* 

“I do,” whispered his sister Mary, and those 
two little words followed him, to cheer and to 
strengthen through all the depression, the dis- 
couragement and the temptations of the day. 

Often, before, Gabriel had made promises and 
resolutions, and broken them at the first temp- 
tation; but now, contrary to the predictions of 
his old companions, and the fears of his fr iends | 
he remained firm. Days glided into weeks, and 
weeks into months, and he had not once yield- 
ed. It really seemed as if the enemy were sub- 
dued forever. 

“Lam strong, now,” he said to his mother, 
“as strong as though I had never drank a drop 
in my life. Why, I met Ned Harris to-day, and 
he tried to get me into some of our old haunts, 
but I said, ‘No, you don’t.’ And that wasn’t 
the best of it, either. I felt no desire to go. So 
now I think I'm safe.” 

“And I am more pleased than if you told me 
you had become a millionaire, or President of 
the United States,” said his mother. 








spaired of curing him, for he didn’t seem to have 


and talked to him for an hour, He made aclean 


“I may be both,” replied Gabriel, laughing. 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 











“Good news, good news,” exclaimed Mary, 


bursting into the room. ‘Nora Rollins is go- 
ing to have a party, and we are invited, and I 
shall have a chance to wear my pink tarleton, 
and, O dear’ —— 

“And, O dear, what shall J wear?” said Ga- 
briel, imitating his sister’s voice and manner. 
“Do you thing blue or green becomes my com- 
plexion best?” 

“O, you may pretend to feel above parties, 
and all that,” said Mary, “but I know some- 
thing that will interest you. I’ve reserved my 
heavicst gun to the last.” 

“Discharge it; come. Ready, aim, fire!” 

“Miss Ross, from Baltimore, is in town.” 

“Miss Ross! Ah, now you begin to talk sense. 
When did she come? Where is she? Will she 
be at the party ?” 

“T thought I should bring youdown. But I 
happen to be very busy just now, sono more 
at present. From yours truly.” And Mary. flut- 
tered out of the room, looking back, laughing, 
over her shoulder. 

The momentous evening of Miss Rollins’ par- 
ty came, and if Mary experienced a feeling of 
pride when she entered the parlor, Jeaning on 
the arm of her handsome brother, it was quite 
pardonable, considering how many times slic 
had been mortified by this same brother, on sim- 
ilar occasions. 

But brothers and sisters, however devoted, do 
not usually go into society to entertain each 
other, and this pair soon divided. Half an hour 
afterwards Mary saw Gabriel standing by a ta- 
ble with a dark-eyed girl, in a cloud of illusion 
lace and scarlet ribbons. It was Miss Ross. 

At tho precise moment when Mary glanced 
that way, Miss Ross raised a glass of wime to 
her lips, and said, smilingly, “Your health, Mr. 
Ritchie.” 

Gabriel hesitated for half an instant, and then 
returned the courtesy with a low bow. 

Of course he should not have done it, know- 
ing what he knew, but almost any young man 
so circumstanced would have yielded as he did. 
When Satan comes in his own form, he may be 
resisted, so he sometimes substitutes a sweet 
young lady in illusion lace. 

No sooner had Gabriel tasted that glass of 
wine, than he felt all his old thirst revive, and 
long before the evening was over, he was thor- 
oughly intoxicated. 

Many were the ridiculous blunders which fol- 
lowed in consequence. For instance, when in- 
troduced to Mrs. Fitz Hugh, he turned his back 
on that lady and bowed to his own sister. Step- 
ping up to Miss Barnabus, a time-honored spin- 
ster, he asked whether her husband was present, 
and how she leit her children, at which sundry 
young damsels began to giggle behind their 
handkerchiefs. Seeing the servant girl enter 
with a waiter, he took her for a guest, and say- 
ing, “Allow me, madam,” attempted to take it 
from her. 

Mary’s happiness for the evening (and would 
that it had not been for a longer time) was over, 
andit was arelief when the party broke up— 
the party to which she had looked forward with 
such bright anticipations. 

After this, Gabriel went back to all his evil 
courses; nay, he seemed more than ever given 
up to them, as if the unclean spirit which had 
gone out of him had returned, bringing seven 
other spiri.s more wicked than himself. 

Six months later, Mary sat at her chamber 
window, one summer night, watching for Ga- 
briel. This, alas, was no uncommon thing; but 
now she felt more anxious than usual, because 
ho had not been home for three days. There 
was another cause of anxiety which she would 
hardly acknowledge to herself. A forgery had 
recently been committed on Mr. Stedman, the 
lawyer in whose office her brother studied. 
Somchow she could not help connecting the two 

things together—his absence and the forgery. 

Yet she would have indignantly repelled such 
a charge, had it come from any other person. 

By-and-by, when there was no longer a light 
in any window, nor a footstep in the street, and 
just as the moon was setting, she thought she 
heard her own name whispered. It was only a 
sigh, a breath, as if the wind among the trees 
had taken articulate form, and called “Mary.” 

Sho listened intently for a moment, and then 
heard it again. “Mary, come down.” 

Silently and swiftly she obeyed the summons. 

“I’ve come to say good-by,” said Gabriel, who 

stood awaiting her under the thick shade of a 
chestnut tree. 
“O Gabriel, what is it?” she gasped. 
“Yau have heard of the forgery,” he answered, 
hurriedly. “Well, I did it.” 
“Impossible! ’ said Mary, with a shudder. 
“[ didit. I'd been drinking, of course. 
the law makes no allowance for that.” 
“Goto Mr. Stedman; restore the money. He’s 


But 


“Mary, the money was spent beforehand. It 
was adebt of honor. Perhaps you don’t know 
what that means—a gambling debt to Ned 
Harris.” 

“I knew Ned Harris was at the bottom of it,” 
exclaimed Mary. 

“No; Ned Harris was not at the bottom of it. 
Miss Ross was at the bottom of it. That glass 
of wine did the business. She wasn’t to blame, 
though; she didn’t know, how should she? 
what a good-for-nothing fellow she had to deal 
with. But Mary, don’t you ever pull a young 
man back who is trying to rise. Remember 
that. Now, good-by. If we never meet again, 
so much the better for you.” 

“Stay, stay, I’m sure something can be done,” 
said Mary, clinging to him. 

“My darling, they are watching for me every- 
where—the detectives, I mean—and I am bound 
for a whaling voyage; better that than State 
Prison. Look out for the ‘Cormorant.’ Good- 
by.’” Ile leaped lightly over the railing and 
was gone. 

Three years afterward the “Cormorant” re- 
turned to the United States, after a prosperous 
voyage; but Gabriel Ritchie was left lying in 
his lonely grave on the coast of Labrador. 

Said Kinny, the second mate, who came to 
bring Mary a message of love and a lock of 
hair,— 

“A nobler-hearted young man never breathed. 
There wasn’t 2 soul on board that didn’t love 
him like a brother. But then we all knew it 
was no place for such as him. We used to say 
amongst us, that with his talents and educa- 
tion, he ought to have been one of the great 
men of the country, and might have been, but 
for one little failing, poor fellow.” 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these—it might have been!”’ 





—__—__+or— 


ABOUT VOICES. 


It is not so much what you say, 
As the manner in which you say it: 
It is not so much the language you use, 
As the tones in which you convey it. 


“Come here!”’ I sharply said, 
And the baby cowered and wept; 

“Come here!’’ I cooed, and he looked and smiled, 
And straight to my lap he crept 


The words may be mild and fair, 
And the tones may pierce like a dart; 
The words may be soft as the summer air, 
And the tones may break the heart. 


For words but come from the mind, 
And grow by study and art; 

But the tones leap forth from the inner self, 
And reveal the state of the heart. 


Whether you know it or not— 
Whether you mean or care, 

Gentleness, kindness, love and hate, 
Envy and anger are there. 


Then would you quarrels avoid, 
And in peace and love rejoice, 
Keep anger not on/y out of your words, 
But keep it out of your voice. 
8. E. Henswaw. 
————_—_~+oo——_——_ 


For the Companion. 
THE HELIOTROPE, 

Of all the flowers that bloom in garden or 
window, the heliotrope is the most generally ad- 
mired. It is to be found in the stately green- 
house, in the farm-house window, and in every 
body’s window. A city bouquet would hardly 
sell unless it contained a few pieces of this sim- 
ple looking flower. 

“Sell flowers! Do they sell flowers for mon- 
ey ?” said the small boy, sitting near me. 

“Yes, indeed. Those unfortunate people who 
live in great cities, far away from.the pleasant 


old farm-houses, do not sce many flowers grow- 
ing among the high brick walls. 


wastes of brick sidewalk. 
all they must buy them at the store.” 
“T should like to see them,” said the small 


shine in her face. 


I was making a visit. 
“Do you like flowers ?”’ 
“IT guess we do. 

the first spring violets. We didn’t find them 

but we got lost in the woods. 


have found us. For all that we do love flowers 
only we don’t have many.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“We don’t know how to make them grow 


come up. 
grow like fun.” 


all started, and plant them. 
sure to have them grow.” 





@ good man, and will forgive you, I know.” 


. e 


“And won’t the weeds grow, too?” 


comer: 


gardens that nestle in the warm corners near 
The spring 


violets and the golden rod do not light up the 
To have flowers at 


boy’s sister, a chubby thing, with tangled, wind- 
blown hair, and with the warm glow of the sun- 

These two country children I found sitting 
upon the stone doorstep of a farm-house, where 
Bob and I went miles to find 


If it hadn’t been 
for father’s big, black dog, they never would 


We have a garden, but the seeds we plant never 
The weeds come up, though, and 


“You should get some young plants that are 
Then you will be 


| “To be sure; but you must pull them up as 
| fast as they come in sight.” 

“[ have alittle hoe,” said the boy. 
dig them up in no time.” 

“What shall we plant? Would a heliotrope 
do?” 

“Just the thing. Let me tell you all about 
it. We will suppose that it is spring, and the 
trees in the wood are just putting on their new 
leaves. When the garden has been well dug 
over, and raked smiooth, we will write to Bos- 
ton and have a few plants sent to us by express. 
Let me see what it would cost. Good heliotrope 
plants in pots would cost a dollar and a half a 
dozen. Half-a-dozen willbe enough. That will 
be seventy-five cents, and the expressman will 
want twenty-five cents more; that will be a 
dollar in all.” 

Their chubbynesses looked very solemn at 
this. One dollar was a great sum for country 
children. One heaved a juvenile sigh, and the 
other studied his shoes. 

“We should have to pick lots of blueberries 
to get a dollar.” 

“Then I will show you a cheaper plan. When 
you write to the plant-man, ask him to take the 
plants out of the pots, wrap them up in wet 
moss, put some oiled paper round them, and 
send them by mail.” 

“What, through the post-office, just like a 
letter ?” 

“Yes. They will arrive in fine order, and will 
not cost half as much. If you buy a few, you 
must be very careful of them, and plant them 
in the ground as sogn as ever youcan. If the 
sun shines brightly, set up a board or shingle 
to shade the plants from the heat of the sun. 
Give them a little water for one or two morn- 
ings, and they will soon take root and grow rap- 
idly.” 

“Let’s try it, sis.” 

“So we will. I’ve got ten cents Aunt Jane 
gave me. That will help pay for the plants.” 
“And Ican saw some wood for father. He 
said he would pay me something if I did it well.” 
“We will have some flowers this very sum- 
mer, and will give them to mother when they 
bloom.” 

And they did, though I was not there to sec. 
They worked very industriously, and in a few 
days had fifty cents given them, with which 
they ordered six heliotrope plants. They felt 
very grand when the package arrived at the 
post-office, and imagined themselves very great 
merchants, to be buying plants through the 
mail. 

The six plants were divided, each taking 
three, and each planted and tended his or her 
own. Of course they grew splendidly. They 
were good and well-behaved plants, and knew 
what was expected of them. They had clean 
and comfortable quarters, and grew and flow- 
ered after the manner of well-treated plants. 
All this was told me when next I visited the 


“T can 


children. My second visit was in the following 
October. The day I arrived the children were 


discussing what they were todo next. A frost 
might be expected any night, and every body 
knows that heliotrope and cold weather never 
agree. 
“What shall we do now?” they said to me as 
soon as [ arrived. 
“Nothing.” 
“Nothing! What, leave them there and Ict 
the frost cut them down?” 
“To be sure. It is quite useless to try to save 
them.” 
“Can’t we take them up and put them ina 
box full of soil, and have them grow all win- 
ter?” 
“No. You have had the fun of taking care 
of them and seeing them grow. You have had 
the flowers, and now the performance is over.”’ 
The small boy and his sister were really quite 
melancholy over this. They had anticipated 
the pleasure of having some heliotrope plants 
in their window during the coming winter. At 
last the little girl brightened. 
“Why, mother takes up her geraniums every 
winter, and I guess we can take up our plants 
if we are very, very careful.” 
“You might be ever so careful, and yet you 
would fail. The roots of the heliotrope are so 
fine and tender, that it is nearly impossible to 


taken up casily.” 
“Then what shall we do?” 


little pots. 


sized boxes, or larger pots, 


move it without tearing them all to pieces. The 
geraniums have very different reots, and can be 


.| “You must buy some fresh plants that have 
never been putin the ground. The plant-man 
has them all ready to grow, and planted in nice 
Fifty cents will buy you one apiece. 
You can take them out of the pot without dis- 
turbing the roots at all, and plant them in good 
If they have good 


them, you will have plenty of lovely flowers al] 
winter.” 
“And can we plant it out in the garden next 
spring, just as we did these?” 
“Yes; for you see a plant growing in a box 
or pot, is very different from a plant growing 
freely in the open ground.” 
“Say, Bob, shall we send for two plants?” 
“Yes; we have enough money now. We 
earned it berry picking.” 
So they sent to the plant-man for two more 
plants. 
How they succeeded with their new plants js 
more than I know. I came away before the 
plants arrived, and have not been there since, 
If you really want to know, get some plants and 
try it yourself. Car. 
———+or—___—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE NORTH ROOM. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 
“Don’t let Lightning run away with you.” 
This was father’s parting injunction, as we, 
my sister and I, set out, one summer morning, 
for a drive to Skeig city. 
It was rather an unnecessary piece of advice, 
for, whatever Lightning may have been in his 
youth, neither whip nor moral suasion could 
now induce him to go more than five miles an 
hour. He declined to go more than four, when 
a woman held the reins, for he had no sympa- 
thy with the modern notions of woman’s rights, 
and well he knew the peculiar pulling and jerk- 
ing which indicated a female hand. 
Therefore, although Skcig was only ten miles 
away, it was nearly noon when we first caught 
sight of its spires, and heard the clatter of its 
mills, arousing in us a pleasant little excite 
ment, thongh it failed to prodyce any emotion 
in the more experienced mind of Lightning. 
Grandmother lived a mile or two out of Skeig, 
at the “Knealy place,” which was much older 
than the city itself, having been built when the 
only dams were those constructed by beavers, 
and the only mills the flat stones used by the 
Indians. 
She stood in the door, watching for us, and 
we could but remark how in harmony she 
seemed with the venerable old house, with its 
sloping roof and dormer windows. 
“Now, make yourselves at home,” she said, es- 
corting us into the parlor, “and I will go and 
look after that boy.” 
So, putting a shawl over her head, she pro- 
ceeded to the stable, to see that Lightning was 
properly cared for. The ‘“boy’s” name was 
Abram; and, considering that he was seventy 
years of age, he needed a vast deal of looking 
after. But then there was nothing about the 
premises which did not come under the eye of 
this energetic woman. 
She had told us to make ourselves at home, 
and this we did by rambling over the great, 
old house, from one end to the other. Such 
wonderful nooks and corners! Such mementos 
of Indians, and witches, and fairies, and goblins! 
Of course, there was a “haunted chamber.” 
A dwelling which had sheltered six generations 
of one family, ought to take shame to itself, if it 
could not lay claim to that. 
The legend was of a daughter of the house, 
who, for some ancient gricvanee, was in the 
habit of revisiting the glimpses of the moon, 
, drawn by a special attraction to the room which 
had once been her own. She was reputed to 
make her appearance just as the clock on the 
stairs strugk one, dressed in white, a l@ ghost, 
with her hair streaming down her back. The 
chamber was called the north room. 

In the garret was an old chest full of the gar 
ments which our ancestral Knealys had worn, 
and left behind them, which we were never 
weary of examining and trying on. In short, 
there were so many. attractjpns, that the hours 
flew away all too swiftly, and the ringing of 
the tea-bell took us by surprise. 

After tea, in came Abram, to announce that 
a thunder storm was rolling up in the west, and 
that it would not be safe for us to set out till it 
was over. Scarcely had he spoken, wien there 
came a blast that shook the old house to its 
foundations, accompanicd by thunder, and lurid 
flashes of lightning. Then, down came the rain 
in torrents, and it continued to come till long after 
sunset, when it was too late for young damsels 
to be wandering abroad, without a knight<t 
rant, so we concluded to remain where we were 
till morning. 

Our nerves had been so excited by the storm, 
that we did not feel inclined to go to bed;, and 
as for grandmother, she was one of those pe 
sons who seem to get along without slcep- 
Those black eyes twinkled as keenly at mi 
night as at noonday, so we did not scruple 
draw her into those reminiscences of by-gove 
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for young people to listen to. Among other 
things, we questioned her about the legend of 
the north chamber. 

“Grandmother,” said my sister, “did you ever 
sec the ghost yourself?” 

“Yes, once,” said grandmother, with an odd 
little laugh. 

“QO, tell us about it,” we both exclaimed. 

“Well; but I hope you won’t be as much 
frightened as I was;” and she laughed again, 
evidently at some amusing remembrance, and 
not at our request. 

“Jt was just such a night as this, almost sev- 
enty years ago,” she began. “The Knealy girls 
—there were six of them—had a party. Stand- 
ish Knealy, their brother, was the handsomest 
fellow in Skcig, and the smartest, and the 
pest. Kate McRae thought Mike Ramsey out- 
shone him, but, lor! he couldn’t hold a candle 
to him—no comparison. 

“But that has nothing to do with my story, at 
least, not much. Kate had Irish blood in her 
yveins,—‘the wild Irish girl,’ they used to call 
her, because she was such a giddy madcap. 
There was no end to her mischievous pranks. 

“Agnes Strong was just her opposite, and much 
too Methodistical to suit Kate and me. Wewore 
our hair in ringlets; Agnes wore hers back 
straight from her forchead, as you do now, but 
as no one else did then. She was very quict, 
and seldom laughed, though she was cheerful 
and pleasant enough. 

“Somehow, her manner always made us feel 
ashamed af ourselves, we couldn’t tell why, but 
it was very aggravating. Besides, she was a 
member of the church, and that seemed to put 
her out of ourcircle. We used to nickname her 
St. Agnes. 

“All through the thunder shower, which was 
a terrible one—a tree was struck, a rod or two 
from the house—there sat Agnes, her hands 
folded in her lap, calm as a clock, while the rest 
of us were screaming ‘O!’ ‘O! ‘dreadful!’ and 
Kate had to cling to Mike Ramsey for protec- 
tion, she was so terrified. 

“It was eleven o’clock when it cleared off, and 
then the moon shone bright and clear. All who 
lived within a mile or two, went home, but some 
of us came five miles, and we stayed all night. 

“After the rest had gane, we all drew up ina 
circle, to have a cozy chat; and, as if we had 
not been scared enough at the storm, some one 
began to talk about old Cotton Mather, and the 
Salem witches. From that, we went on to 
ghosts and apparitions, telling all the absurd 
stories we could think of. 

“‘Tsn’t there a legend about this house?’ 
asked Mike Ramscy. 

“ Certainly,’ said Standish, and he related it. 
It didn’t lose any thing by his telling, you may 
be sure. 

“We girls were getting rather nervous, but the 
more frightened we were, the more we laughed, 
and declared we were not frightened at all, and 
that we didn’t believe in such things—not we.. 
Only Agnes Strong said nothing. 

“What is your opinion, Miss Strong?’ asked 
Standish. 

“I do not believe it impossible that the dead 
should come back,’ she said, in her thoughtful, 
deliberate way. ‘The Bible says that, at the 
time of the crucifixion, many bodies of the 
saints which slept arose.’ 

“Her answer came like a dash of cold water 
tosome of us. It really was provoking, to see 
how respectfully the gentlemen all listened to 
her, when they minded no more about Kate and 
me, or the Knealy girls, than about the chatter- 
ing ef so many blackbirds. 

“But that was a miracle,’ said Standish. 

“‘The same Power that performed a miracle 
then, could perform one now,’ said she. 

“My dear Miss Strong,’ he said, ‘I should 
think you weuld live in constant terror.’ 

“Why terror?’ she asked. 

“From the expectation ef spiritual visitors.’ 

“‘The spirits are subject to God's control,’ she 


“ Well, I didn’t knew any but ignorant people 
believed in spirits,’ said I. ‘I’m glad J don’t 
believe such norisense.’ i 

“Tt wouldn’t confess it if I did,’ said Kate. 
She had such a pert way of speaking. 

“The laws of Nature arc not suspended for 
trifles,’ said Miss Strong. ‘There has been no 
such instance since the crucifixion; there may 
not be another until the resurrection.’ 

“We felt put down again. Her words seemed 
like a reproof of our idle and trifling conversa- 
‘tion, but we tricd to brave it out. We found it 
hard to. begin where we Jeft off, however, and 
Pretty soon, Kate said,— : 

“‘T think it’s about time that this meeting be 
adjourned.’ 

“‘Who is going to occupy the north room?’ 


“*O, Miss Strong, if she isn’t afraid to,’ Kate 
said, with a sneer. 

“*As soon that as any other,’ Miss Strong 
said, and, taking her candle, bade us geod- 
night. 

“T slept alone that night, and my chamber was 
at the opposite end of the hall from Kate’s. It 
was just about twelve when we went to bed, and 
I lay awake a long time, thinking of one thing 
and another, chiefly, of how very provoking 
Agnes Strong had been, and how silly she had 
made us appear. 

“A thought then popped into my head. Why 
not play the ghost, and frighten her, and make 
her appear ridiculous the next morning, by tell- 
ing the story. 

“So, up I got, and wrapped myself in a sheet, 
and rubbed my face with chalk, and then sat 
down, and waited till the clock on the stairs 
struck one. 

“Then I crept softly along the hall, and turned 
the corner to go to Miss Strong’s room, when 
there, within six feet of me, I saw a tall, white 
figure, with long hair streaming down the 
shoulders. 

“The moonlight shone full uponit. It turned 
its white face toward me. I screamed and ran, 
rousing everybody in the house in less than a 
minute. 

“They all came flocking out, with shawls and 
blankets thrown round them, crying, ‘What’s 
the matter?” ‘What’s the matter?’ 

“‘The ghost! The ghost!’ was all I could say. 
“You never heard such a hubbub; and nobody 
minded what anybody else said, till Agnes 
Strong walked through the hall, all dressed, 
and looking more like a saint than ever. I 
afterwards learned that she had been sitting up, 
reading. Every one grew calm when she ap- 
peared. 

“Now, tell me all abont it,’ she said, softly, 
stroking my hair. 

“T told her, although I had to confess my own 
folly; but, instead of being angry, she smiled, 
and said, ‘We must hunt up this ghost.’ 
“Standish went with her, and they came back, 
pretty soon, leading it between them. It limped, 
rather.” . 

“And what was it?” 

“It was Kate McRae, wrapped in a sheet. 
She had started out on the same fool’s errand 
that I had, and was just as much frightened at 
me as I was at her. Of course, she ran in an 
opposite direction from me, and so she fell down 
the back stairs, and sprained her ankle, while I 
just escaped falling down the frent ones. 

“Then old Mr. Knealy laughed, fit to unroof 
the house. . ‘So, you meant to scare poor Agnes, 
and got frightened almost te death yourselves. 
Served you right! Served you right!’ and he 
laughed again, and Mike and Standish joined 
with him, and so did every one else. 

“Then Kate and I remembered that we were 
exhibiting ourselves to all these gentlemen, 
wrapped in sheets, and ran back to our rooms. 

“If any one was ridiculous, the next mprning; 
it was not Agnes Strong. 

“The first time your grandfather saw me alone, 
he talked to me so severely thatI cried. I called 
it scolding, then; but I liked him all the better 
for it.” 

“Grandfather!” exclaimed we, with one voice. 

“Of course, Standish Knealy was your grand- 
father,” said she. 

“And what became of Miss Strong? I sup- 
pose she died; such good people always do.” 

“No; she was married, and had four daugh- 
ters, just like herself, and five sons, all minis- 
ters; and her grandchildren are following in 
their footsteps. Your grandfather always said 
they were the salt of the earth—that family— 
the real old Puritan stock. Now, go to bed, 
and I hope you won’t see any spirits.” 

We did not then, nor have we since; nor do 
we ever expect to, till we cease to be burdened 
with the flesh. 
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THE AFRICAN RHINOCEROS. 


The black rhinoceros resembles, in general 
appearance, an immense hog; twelve and a half 
feet long, six feet and a half high, girth, eight 
and a half feet, and of the weight of half-a-dozen 
bullocks; its body is smooth, and there is no 
hair to be seen, except at the tips of the ears, 
and the extremity of the tail. 

“The horns of eoncreted hair, the foremost 
curved like a sabre, and the second resembling 
a flattened cone, stand on the nose, and above 
theeyes. In the young animals, the foremost 
horn is the longest, while in the old ones they 
are of equal length, namely, a foot and a half, 
or more; though tho older the rhinoceros, the 
shorter are his horns, as they wear them by 
sharpening them against the trees, and by root- 
ing up the ground with them, when in a passion. 








Somme one laughingly asked, 


way through his favorite glades of mimosa 
bushes (which his hooked upper lip enables him 
readily to scize, and his powerful grinders to 
masticate), his horns, fixed loosely in his skin, 
make a clapping noise, by striking one against 
the other; but, on the approach of danger, if his 
quick car or keen scent make him aware of the 
vicinity of a hunter, the head is quickly raised, 
and the horns stand still, and ready for combat, 
on his terrible front. The rhinoceros is often 
accompanied by a sentinel, to give him warn- 
ing—a beautiful green-backed and blue-winged 
bird, about the size of a jay, which sits en one 
of his horns. 





For the Companion. 

BURIED ALIVE. 
Hugh and Emma made a great discovery, one 
day, in the woods behind the house. I will tell 
you how they made it, and what it was, and 
what came of it. 
The house was close by the sea, in a little val- 
ley, through which flowed a rivulet. In front 
of it, on the other side of the valley, rose rocky 
hills, and behind it the hills arose again, but 
not so abruptly. 
The sea was only a quarter of a mile away. 
and there was a long beach, toward which the 
rivulet flowed. Beyond the place where the 
valley opened to the sea, and on either side, the 
hills came down to the shore, ending abruptly 
in giant cliffs, which extended far away, till they 
were terminated by bold promontories, lofty, 
storm-riven, and worn by the sea, which roared 
and boiled at their feet. 
Along the face of the cliff, there were numer- 
ous caverns, worn by the waves. At low tide, 
they could easily be entered; but at high tide, 
during a storm, the furious surges came roll- 
ing in, plunging themselves inside the caverns, 
howling, and roaring, and seething, and boil- 
ing within them. = 
Along this beach, it had been the delight of 
Hugh and Emma to wander, at low tide, gath- 
ering shells, and stones, and shell-fish, and sea- 
weed. They had penetrated the caverns, and 
were familiar with them all, except one, which 
they had never dared to explore. It ran back 
so far that they were afraid if they entered it 
they might be caught and detained by the rising 
tide. 
One day, they were walking in the woods be- 
hind the house, where the hills rose up with an 
easy ascent. The forest covered these hills; and 
here they wandered, squeczing through the un- 
derbrush, laughing and talking, and finding 
new objects of interest at every step. 
At length, they came to a place where the 
hillside rose up very steep, covered with a 
denser growth of underbrush, and showing 
large. rocks and boulders, which jutted out 
from the ground. 

Soft moss was there at their feet, and on this 
they flung themselves, and looked up at the 
steep slope before them. 

Immediately in front of the slope, was an 
open space, overgrown with moss, and sur- 
rounded by the forest trees. 

“O, look, Hugh!” said Emma, suddenly. “Do 
you see that funny little hole, close by that 
bush? I wonder what it is.” 

Hugh looked where she pointed, and saw an 
opening in the hillside. It was about a foot in 
diameter, and seemed to lead into some place or 
other. 

“Perhaps it’s a fox’s den,” said Emma, tim- 
idly,’”’ as Hugh rose and walked toward it. 

“T dare say it is; but who cares for foxes?” 





said Hugh, boldly. “If there’s a fox in it, I’ll 
stir him up” 
“O, no! Don’t, don’t!” cried Emma. 


“QO, don’t you be afraid! You just go up on 
the slope, over the hole, and I’ll fire stones 
inside. You'll be out of danger, there, but there 
isn’t any danger at all.” 


stones, fired them into the opening. They 
seemed to go in a great distance, for he could 
not hear them strike any thing. 


hole, and cautiously looked in. 


looked at Emma, in great excitement. 
go in, and see what we can find.” 

“A cave!” cried Emma. 
lightful! 


side?” 





When the rhinoceros is quietly pursuing his 





Emma did so; and Hugh, picking up some 


At length, he 
became convinced that there was no living crea- 
ture inside; and then he was seized with intense 
curiosity to find out what there might be. So 
he crouched down, and put his head into the 


He could see but a little distance, and then all 
was dark. Yet he knew, by that first survey, 
that the place was larger than he had supposed. 

“Tt’s a cave!” said he, as he drew back, and 
“Let’s 
“A cave! How de- 
But,” she added, with her usual tim- 
idity, “what if there should be wild beasts in- 


“Nonsense,” said Hugh; “there are no wild 


3 


“O, I would never dare to go through that 


hole. You mustn’t go, and leave me here, all 
alone.” 

“Leave you?” said Hugh. “Of course not. ’ll 
make the opening larger, und we'll both go in.” 
Saying this, he took a stout stick which ho 
had in his hand, and began to pick at the earth 
over the hole. It was quite loose, and, with 
every blow, it came down, with a rush. 

As it fell, Hugh kicked it aside with his foot. 
In a short time, he had formed an opening 
about three feet high, and two wide. 

Looking in, now, he could see further; but, as 
before, his view ended in darkness, and he only 
learned that this cave was very much larger 
than he had supposed. This, however, only 
stimulated his desire to enter it. Emma, too, 
shared his eagerness, for the opening which 
Hugh had made, was one which would easily 
admit her. 

So, without any further delay, Hugh crawled 
through, and Emma followed, holding his hand. 
The light that came in from the outside showed 
them the nature of the place. After passing 
through the opening, they found themsclves in 
acave about eight feet high, and six wide. Its 
length they could not see, as it ended in dark- 
ness, 

They walked on farther and farther, and, as 
they advanced, they found that the light from 
without assisted them at cach step, though they 
could not see any djstance. At length, they en- 
tered a wide, spacious place, so high and so long 
that they could not sec the roof or the sides. 
They were a long distance, now, from tho 
opening, and the feeble ray that penetrated, 
gave but little light. 

There came to their ears the sound of bab- 
bling waters, as though some brook were run- 
ning through this dark place. 

They stood there for a moment, listening, and 
then advanced; and, in a few minutes, came to 
where the sound of rushing waters proceeded. 
It was a small brook, which was flowing 
through this place, and had worn a shallow 
channel in the rocky floor. 

Here, as their eyes became more accustomed 
to the light, they could sce their surroundings, 
though indistinctly. They were in a vast hall 
of dull, gray rock, and overhead they could per- 
ceive the faint outline of stalactites. 

“O, if we only had lights,” said Hugh. 

Scarce had he spoken this, when a rumbling 
sound echoed through the subterranean cham- 
ber, and reverberated dismally around, and that 
same instant, the whole scene grew dark. A 
shrick escaped from Emma. 

“Hugh! Hugh! what is that? Let us go 
back! Weare lost! O, Hugh!” 

Hugh’s heart quailed within him. What it 
must be he well knew. The earth at the open- 
ing had been very loose, and, being loosened 
still more by the enlargement of the hole, it had 
fallen, and shut them in! 

For a moment, he stood in utter silence and 
despair, while Emma burst forth into shrieks 
and cries. 

“Come, Emma,” said he, at last, “don’t give 
up. Let’s go back. The earth is loose, and I 
may dig it away again.” 

With immense difficulty, they found the pas- 
sage through which they had advanced to the 
chamber, and then groped along it through the 
dark, for a long time, till, at last, they came to 
the place wheye they had entered. Here they 
found a mass of earth, which had fallen in. 

Hugh saw at ence that an immense quantity 
had fallen, though how much, he could not tell; 
but, nevertheless, he went to work to try and 
remove it. 

He tried his stick first, but that was no use, 
so he took his hands. Emma also worked, and 
they pushed the earth aside till their nails wero 
all worn away, and the pain of digging in that 
way was unendurable. 

With all their labor, they had accomplished 
nothing; and, at length, from pain and weari- 
ness, they sat down in silence. 

Emma twined her arms about Hugh, and, 
leaning her head on his shoulder, sobbed out,— 

“OQ, Hugh, we must dic here! There’s no 
hope. But, O, how hard it is to die this way! 
And papa and mamma!” 

She could say no more, but burst into convul- 
sive sobs. 4 

Hugh did not speak. He conld not comfort 
her. He himself despaired. Still, he did not 
intend te give up. He was strong yet, and 
while there is life there is hope. So, as he sat, 
he thought in what possible way they might 
escape so terrible a fate. : 

At last, with an exclamation, he started to 
his fect, 

“Tl try it!” he cried, 

“What?” asked Emma, eagerly, as she roused 
herself, and stood up also, “Whatisit? What 








beasts about here.” 


can we do?” 
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“The brook!” said Hugh, excitedly. “I didn’t 
think of that before—but it must be so. Don’t 
you see, Emma, the brook must run some- 
where? Wecan easily find our way back to it. 
So, let us go and follow it. Perhaps it will 
lead us out.” 

Iland in hand, they groped their way through 
the thick darkness, and, at length, assisted hy 
the sound of the waters, they regained the side 
of the brook. Then they began to follow its 
course. 

Ilugh went first, cautiously groping his way. 
The rocky floor was quite level, and at length 
they came to a wall. Through this, the waters 
seemed to have worn a way for themselves, and 
into the brook they stepped, knee deep, and 
waded on. 

At last, they reached a place where the pas-, 
sage took a slight bend. Hugh perceived it | 
first, and uttered an exclamation. 

Immediately afterwards, Emma gave a cry of 
joy. There was a feeble light! They could see 
the rocky wall,—the dark water. 

They hurried on, faster and faster. A shelf 
of rock appeared, which afforded a pathway. 
To this they ascended, and walked on. It grew 
lighter every moment. 

Suddenly, they came to another turn. Here, 
it waq lighter still; and, on turning it, a cry of 
exultation burst from both. 

There, before them, lay. that cave on the sea 
shore, which they had never explored. The 
brook ran into this, and thence to the sea. 

They were saved! 

The tide was low, and they reached home 
without difficulty. But as they crossed the 
threshold, the sun set, and they shuddered, as 
they thought how long they had been under 
ground. They found their parents in dreadful 
anxiety, which was scarcely lessened when they 
heard the children’s story. 

Afterwards, the opening to the cavern was 
excavated, and supported by strong timbers, 
and Hugh and Emma soon beeame familiar with | 
every corner of the subterranean hall, 
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THE STATE OF FRANCE, 


France, the country of revolutions, appears to 
be in danger of having another revolution. It 
has had three in about sixty years. 

The first was in 1789, the second in 1880, the 
third in 1848. Three revolutions in about sixty 
years, would seem to imply that the time fora 
fonrth had come, or, rather, it is a little over-due. 

The cause of the present trouble in France 
does not scem to be ver¥ well understood in 
America, if we are to judge by what is said in 
the newspapers. 

The assertion is common that the French 
people are struggling for their liberties, against 
a tyrannical government. The contest that is 
going on frequently is described as if it were a 
contest between a despot, supported by a great 
army, and an oppressed people; and Americans 
are asked to give their good wishes, and their 
good words, and, if necessary, their good works, 
to the men who are seeking to bring about the 
fall of Napoleon IIL. 

Were this a true picture of the conflict in 
France, were the emperor a despot, and were 
the French people suffering from oppression, it 
would be the duty of Americans to sympathize 
with Frenehmen. 

But the picture that represents the French 
emperor as a tyrant, and Frenchmen as con- 
tending against him for the enjoyment of their 
natural rights, is not a true one in any sense. 
If ever it was a correct picture in the seventeen 
years that followed the establishment of the 
French Empire, it ceased to be so in 1869. 

Napoleon IIL. made himself emperor in 1852, 
and down to the summer of 1869, he ruled over 
France, personally. Ile was a Stratocrat, that 
is, he governed France because he was chief of 
the French army, which had made him emperor. 

Ilis system was a system of “personal gov- 
ernment,” in which he was every thing, and 
others were only what he allowed them to be. 

This was not a good kind of government, con- 
sidered solely by itself; but it is not less a fact 
that France never has been greater, nor were 
Frenchmen ever better off, than in those years 
when Napoleon IIL. was the “State.” 

It is much for a government when this can be 
sail of it; the end of all government being the 
promotion of human happiness; though one 
would not think so, judging from the action of 
most governments; but such, at least, is the 
theory, and Napoleon HI. made his practice 
conform as closely to the theory as any ruler of 
his time. 

In 1869, achange took place. That was the 
year in which the members of the Corps Legis- 
latif had to be chosen. Corps Legislat:f means, 
literally, Legislative Body; but we shall call it 


Chamber of Deputies, which is the old French 
name for such an institution,—and the term 
Deputies is now generally applied to the mem- 
bers. 

The elections for almost three hundred Depu- 
ties, showed, as we have said, that a change had 
taken place in France. No such elections had 
happened for six years, though elections to fill 
vacancies had occurred from time to time; and 
the yoting thereat indicated changes adverse to 
the imperial system. 

At that time, the emperor’s power seemed to 
be as firm as ever; but the popular vete for the 
opposition candidates was very great, and, like 
a wise man, he resolved to defer to public opin- 
ion. a 

How he proceeded, and what have been the 
consequences of his action, will be explained in 
another article. 


Sn 

PAPA’S PET. 

“Say, papa, put down your paper, 
Take me on your knee, 

Tell me some nice story, won’t you? 
0, speed I'll be.” 

Two bright eyes brimful of love-light 
Look into his own; 

Two small arms as soft as velvet, 
Round his neck are thrown. 


Did papa feel sad and weary? 
He is not so now, 
Tenderly his lips he presses 
On his ‘‘pet’s’’ white brow; 
And his voice sounds soft and cheerful 
As he slowly tells 
Of the tiny elves that wander 
Down in moonlit dells. 


Long his darling looks and listens, 
Till her red lips part— 

Till she slumbers, sweetly smiling, 
Pillowed on his heart; 

And her father, sighing softly, 
Breathes the fervent prayer; 

“Angels guard my little darling; 
Keep her from all care.’’ 
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° For the Companion. 
MY VISIT TO PRISON. 


I told you last week about my visit to the 
warden’s office in the Massachusetts State Pris- 
on, and the curiosities we found there. From 
that room we were conducted through the 
prison. 

There are never less than four or five hundred 
persons im this penitentiary, all of them, for 
grave crimes and for long terms of imprison- 
ment, all of them kept constantly at work, un- 
der kind but inflexible overseers, who, while 
they never tréata convict cruelly, never suffer 
him to idle away his time. 

We crossed the yard, and first entered the 
hospital, where the sick inmates are cared for. 
The room was warm and pleasant, and the cells 
that led from it were decorated with a few rude 
pictures, which the friends of the prisoners had 
brought to them from time to time. 

Prisoners like to make their cells as pleasant 
as they can, and so they cut out from illustrat- 
ed journals and magazines the fashion plates 
and engravings, and hang them upon the bare 
stone walls. 

Work Shops. 

We next went to the casting shop, where from 
ninety to a hundred men areemployed. In this 
long, low, brown, wooden building, with its 
wide roof checkered all over with skylights, the 
convicts are taught the trade ofa moulder, and, 
before their terms expire, some of them become 
skilful workmen. 

In one part of the shop we saw half-a-dozen 
men standing up in a row, each with a mug in 
one hand and a shaving-brush in the other, with 
which he was lathering his face, might and 
main. 

“That’s the way we shave,” said the warden; 
“you see it saves time. Every inmate is shaved 
twice a week. The barbers go round as the men 
are at their work—they lather themselves, aad 
so the barbers can shave a great number ina 
short time.” 

“Are the barbers prisoners, too?” I asked. 

“O yes,” said the warden, “all of them.” 

“Why do you have the prisoners shaved at 
all?” I asked. 

“Well,” said the warden, “it gives them a uni- 
form appearance, and induces a habit of clean- 
liness; and then, without degrading the men, 
as wearing a parti-colored dress does, it serves 
to detect them if they try te escape in the day- 
time.” ° 

“How do they escape?” I asked. 

“Well,” replied the warden, ‘once in a while 
a chance occurs; and a prisoner longs for liber- 

ty so ardently that he never lets it slip. When 
the wagons eome ix from outside, for instance, 
if a convict should happen to be able to change 
his dress, he might slip out unobserved. But 
now, as all our men are clean shaven, we should 
detect a convict at the gate at once.” 

I glanced at one of my companions—for, be- 
sides the artist, a bishop’s son was with me, 


and he, being a priest, was clean shaven! But 
I made up my mind that, no matter who should 
suspect him, he should be permitted to go out 
as freely as he entered! 

From the moulding shop we went into others. 
First, into one room in which the castings were 
rubbed down; into another, in which they were 
run into a furnace and bronzed; into a third 
in which the various parts of the gas-fixtures 
and chandeliers were put together; intoa fourth, 
and the last one, in which they were packed up 
in paper for market. 

From the metal shops we went’ to the wood | 
shops, where the men are employed chiefly in | 
manufacturing portable cots or spring beds for 
the army, summer camp-life, and the overcrowd- 
ed hotels. 

It is not necessary that I should describe these 
rooms, because they differed in no respect what- 
ever from ordinary workshops; and I am sure 
that every boy and girl who reads these sketch- 
es must have visited a lathe shop, and heard the 
shrieking and Wailing of the machinery, as,with- 
out vest and without cessation, it cuts, and 
shaves, and tears the stubborn wood into the 
exact size and shape that the master mechanic 
wishes it to assume. 

So with the machine shops, so with the shoe 
shops, and so with the shops in which brushes | 
are made. Each process is interesting in itself, | 
but it does not properly come within the provy- 
ince of a description of prison. life. | 
Thus we had seen all the men at work. 
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The Prisoners. 
Each of us had remarked that if we had not 
known that we were in prison, we should never | 
have suspected the fact from the appearance of | 
the workmen. They were, on the whole, quite 
as respectable looking men as you will find, on 
an average, in any large manufacturing estab- 
lishment in the country. 
“Waeden,” I asked, “how do you account for 
these men being here? Are they really worse 
than the average of men, or what is it that 
brings them here?” 
“I think that they average quite as well as 
the ordinary range of men,” said the warden. 
“Eight out of every ten come here, directly or 
indirectly, by liquor. When they are sober they 
are,in general, as good men as you will find. 
I don’t give a guess when I say eight out of ten. 
I have examined every case individually, and 
know it, from the statements of the prisoners 
and the records of the courts.” 
“And what cause, do you think,’ I asked, 
“Jeads men into these habits of drinking?” 

“The great cause is, not learning a trade,” 
said the warden. “Young fellows are getting 
the notion that it is not genteel to learn trades; 
they idle away their time and get into saloons, 
and acquire the habit of drinking. Then they 
go to gambling places, and when they lose they 
are desperate. There are bad characters who 
push men on into crime and keep out of it them- 
selves—the keepers of gambling saloons and 
similar places—who watch these victims, and, 
when they are desperate from their losses, sug- 
gest some burglary or robbery. They are eazi- 
ly led todo any thing. Then they get caught 
and come here.” 

“Are they well educated ?” 

“No,” said the warden, “they are not.” 

“How many have been committed for murder, 
since you have been warden ?” 

“Twenty-four,” he answered. “Twenty-one 
for killing their wives, two for killing their fa- 
thers, and one for killing his mother.” 

Warden Haynes is one of the kindest jailors 
in America, and the Charlestown State Prison 
is one of the best penitentiaries in the country; 
but at the same time there is nothing cosy and 
comfortable about the cells. The life of a pris- 
oner is a dull, weary, dreary life; under the most 
favorable circumstances it is dreadful. 


dermine and destroy the constitution. Few 
men,” he added,—I am giving his own words— 
“few men, it matters not how strong or physi- 


ten years sentence. The necessary restriction, 
the monotony surrounding them, the depriva- 
tion of almost all social enjoyment, bad habits, 
the hopes and fears in regard to executive clem- 
ency, and the looking forward to long, tedious 
years of confinement, all have a tendency to de- 
press the spirits, injure the health, and break 
down the strongest constitution.” 


The Cells. 

After visiting the shops, we made the tour of 
the cells. Within strong, iron bars, like huge 
cages, the cells are built; ranged along corri- 
dors, one above another, several stories in 
heizht. Outside and inside they are kept as 
white as constant whitewashing can make them. 
Their doors are made of iron, grated and mms- 





























itary confinement. 


he shall deserve it. 


“It has a tendency,” said the warden, “to un- |) 


cally developed they may be, can live through a}) 
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The cell contains an iron bedstead, which 
turns up by the side of the wall, a palm leaf 
mattress and pillow, with cotton shcets, a pil- 
low-case, blankets and spread, a small table and 
spoon, a shelf, a Bible, a catalogue of the books 
in the library, a bottle of vinegar, pepper, salt, 
knife, and fork, and a spoon. 


A Convict in Prison. 
Now, then, let us see how a prisoner spends 


When the convict is first brought in, he is 
taken to a bath-room; he is bathed, shaved, and 
has his hair cut; a new suit of clothes, made of 
blue satinet, is given ‘to him, and then he is 
taken to a cell and locked up for one day’s sol- 
His outfit consists, besides 
the outside suit, of a pair of stout shoes, twe 
pairs of stockings, two shirts, two pairs of 
drawers, under shirts and a towcl. 
marked with his name. 

After the first day of solitary confinement, he 
is instructed in the rules of the prison, and taken 
toa workshop. A cell is then assigned to him. 
The printed rules of the prison are pasted up. 
Save a few wood cuts taken from papers and 
stuck on the walls, these articles constitute all 
the furniture of the little room, which is to be 
the home; if such a place may be called by that 
sacred name, of the unfortunate, crring man, for 


They are all 


After he has been in jail for a few days, the 
warden visits him, and asks about his history, 
his friends, his family, gives him good advice, 
and assures him of kind treatment as long as 
It is seldom that the con 
vict does not unburden his soul, and shed tears 


The chaplain, also, performs the same duty, 
and enforces the lessons that the situation calls 


In the summer months the prisoners leave 
their cells at five o’clock in the morning, and 
go straight to the shops, in file, and under the 
direction of an overseer. There they wash and 
work till half-past six. 


ee 
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They are sent back to their cells; cach one 
ceiving his breakfast in a bucket, as he marches 
past the officer at the door. The grated doors of 
the cells close on them, and they take their mes 
alone. Thirty-five minutes are allowed for this 
Now comes the order to repair to © 
chapel, in the upper story of the jail. TheSerir 
tures are read, prayer is offered, the convict 
choir sing the praises of God, and the chaplalt 
makes such suitable remarks as the occasiaa 


—_————.., 
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sive; their floors are of granite, solid and cheep, 
less. An ordinary cell is seven fect long, seven 
feet high, and four and a half feet in widtp, 
Some of them—those in which the disorderly 
prisoners are confined in “pitch darkness,” yp. 
til they learn to submit to the rules of the jaij~ 
are only five and a half feet wide. 
that when a bed is put into this narrow space, 
there is very little room left for walking about, 
as we all love to walk about our chambers, 

Here is a drawing of one of these cells, made 
| by the artist who went with me: 


So you seg 
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The congregation then disperses, and. the pris- | Canal has been successfully completed, before 


oners march back to their shops. They labor 
till noon, when they rest for an hour; again 
tramping across the yard, under guard; again 
taking the bucket with their meal; again going 
up the iron stairways within the massive iron 
pars; again entering their solitary cells; again 
locked in behind grated iron doors, and again 
taking their repast alone. 

Back again to the shops, where they work 
till six o’clock. 

Then, once more, they are sent in single file, 
bucket in hand, past the sentinel, up the iron 
stairs and into their whitewaslied cells. No talk 





js allowed between them, either when they are | 


that across Darien has been begun. Nations, 
which for centuries have been strangers, are 
now neighbors, and oceans are no longer barri- 
ers to intercourse. Look at the map, and fol- 
low round the world the great natural track of 
commerce, and see how it crosses the continents 
at Suez and Darien, so that all nations are al- 
most equally interested in having this route 
opened. 

How many are aware that nineteen different 
canal routes across Darien have been proposed ? 
or that President Jefferson, the celebrated Pitt, 
and other ministers of the British government, 
Louis Phillippe and Louis Napoleon, of France, 


at work, or marching, or, of course, between | Pope Pius IX., and Everett, Marcy, Webster, 


cell and cell. 


| Clay, and other of our great statesmen, have 


The corridors are lighted, so that they can | given particular attention to a Darien canal? 


read until nine o’clock, when they must turn | 
into their beds. 

Day in and day out, month in and month out, 
year after year, this is their life, without change 
and without hope of change, excepting, (and this 
js peculiar to Charlestown prison, only) once or 
twice, on national holidays, when the warden 
allows them a free play for an hour or two in 
the large yard under tke walls. | 

At Thanksgiving and on the glorious Fourth, | 
this great boon is granted; and then the long- 
pent-up torrent of speech rushes out and over- 
spreads the dry lips, and leaps up into a thou- 
sand forms of joy. 

“On Sunday,” says the warden, “they leave 
their cells at seven o’clock in the morning, go- 
ing to their workshops to wash themselves; re- 
turning, they take their breakfast, and are 
locked up till ten o’clock. At that hour the 
Sabbath school commences.” 

“How many scholars have you, warden?” 

“From seventy to ninety,” he said. 

“Why, where are the others?” 

“We can’t make room for them all,” he an- 
swered, “and so we give the preference to those 
who can’t read. We teach them to read.” 

“Have you regular Sunday services ?”’ 

“0 yes,” he said, “regularly. They begin in 
the chapel at eleven o’clock and close at noon.” 

“How do the prisoners spend the rest of the 
time, then?” I inquired. 

“They take their dinner to their cells with 
them,” said the warden, “and are locked up for 
the remainder of the day.” 

“What do they read?” 

“We don’t allow newspapers,” he said, “ex- 
cepting such religious papers as the chaplain 
chooses to distribute among them. They are 
allowed all the monthly magazines that are sent 
to them. Then, we have a prison library, and 
they can change their books twice a week.” 

These are mitigations of the hardships of 
prison life; but in its best aspect it is harsh and 
repulsive, dreary, stern. 

Itis sad to think that it is possible some one 
of the sixty thousand young folks who read this 
sketeh, will yet commit crimes that shall send 
him to prison. Will it be you? 

UNCLE JAMES. 
oe a 


THE DARIEN CANAL. 


The completion of the Suez Canal, of which 
we gave a description a few wecks ago, has 
turned attention anew to the long-talked-of ca- 
nal across the Isthmus of Darien. 

The commerce of the nations of Europe now 
flows Eastward without any obstacle, and at a 
vast saving of time and moncy, and all that is 
wanted to open a channel around the world, is 
to cut across the little strip of land that ties to- 
gether North and South America. : 

When this shall be done, the terrors of Cape 
Horn, and the weary months at sea, will be for- 
ever gone; then, with the canal and our Pacific 
tailroads, the great streams of business and 
wealth will pass to and fro, unimpeded, and our 
tation be the great social, commercial and finan- 
cal centre of the world. ’ 1 

There are mountain ranges to be pierced, 
Tavines and fastnesses to be crossed, great feats 
ofengincering to be accomplished; but the Yan- 
kee enterprise is sufficient for them all; and if 

who now control. the territory through 
Which the canal must pass, will co-operate with 
our government, the great work will soon be 
accomplished. 

The republic of Columbia holds sway over the 
isthmus ; and the President, Gutierrez, has, with- 
Ma short time, assured the United States minis- 
ter that he is disposed to do all in his power to 
hasten the building of the canal. It is believed 
that a Congress, soon to assemble at Bogota, 
Will agree upon a treaty which shall secure the 
Great end in view. . 

Aglance at the map will show the great ad- 
yantaves to be gained by such a canal, and will 
only excite surprise that there has been so much 





Y and hesitation, and that the great Suez 


Many treaties have been made, with this great 
object in view, some of them to secure the sym- 
pathetic action of Mexico and Central America, 
and others, to gain the co-operation of foreign 
nations, until, now, there is a prospect that 
“doubling the cape” will soon be a thing of the 
past, and that there will be a great highway 
opened between the two great oceans. 





EUGENIE, 

We know less of the Empress Eugenie’s quali- 
ties of character than fe should if she was a 
ruler in her own right, like Victoria, or “good 
Queen Anne,” but the following incident of her 
Eastern visit does great credit to her heart: 


One of the femmes de chambre of the Empress 
of the French was attacked with typhus fever 
while at Constantinople, and the empress, not 
wishing to leave her behind in Turkey, gave or- 
ders that she should be placed on board the Ai- 
gle, and installed in the saloon. When the sul- 
tan came to take leave of the empress, she said, 

“T ask pardon of your majesty for receiving 
you on deck, but I have an invalid on board.” 

When the sultan had departed the empress re- 
turned to the patient, and the Aigle got under 
way. The vessels of the port had already opened 
fire to salute the empress as she departed, when 
her majesty hastened on deck, crying out,— 

“Quick! Let us leave at once; and above all 
things, stop this cannonade, which greatly dis- 
turbs the poor invalid.” 

A boat put off with orders to have the firing 
stopped; but the direction could only be partial- 
ly executed. 

“Let us leave quickly!” again cried the em- 
press, shedding tears. 

The Aigle then left with full steam on. It is 
said that the poor girl died on the way, and that 
her body was put on shore in the Dardanelles, 
with orders from the empress to have it con- 
veyed to France. 


OYSTERS EATEN IN NEW YORK, 


It seems impossible that so many oysters are 
eaten in New York as the following paragraph 
states. One would think that the supply must 
soon give out: _ 


New York claims the credit of having, not pre- 
cisely invented, but developed the oyster to its 
grandest extent, as the basis of saloons, of for- 
tunes and of dinners. Of oyster saloons—that 
is, places of so-called refreshments, where that 
bivalve alone, with the accompaniments of 
crackers and pickles, is sold,—there are 7,000 in 
the city, employing 20,000 men in cooking and 
serving stews, fries, roasts, broils, and all the 
varieties of dishes an ingenious palate has con- 
ceived. The figures of this business are startling 
enough to almost stagger belief. Taking into 
the count those saloons which combine the sale 
of liquors with that of oysters, and also the 
ordinary restaurants and cating-houses, a daring 
statistician puts the number of stews dispensed 
to hungry New York, at something over half a 
million daily. One quarter million fries are 
absorbed, 175,000 ‘‘raws,” and so on through 
the list, making an aggregate of more than a 
million dozen of oysters eaten daily in that city. 
The oyster season lasts nine months, and, in 
that time, New York spends about $57,000,000 
on the luxury. It may be mentioned that the 
favorite style is a misnomer, called a “Boston 
stew. 





PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 

If you have not received our Premium List 
for 1870, or should you wish another, notify us 
to that effect, and one will be sent by mail to 
your address. 

Remember that we give Premiums for new 
subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

Any person, after having subscribed and paid 
for the Companion, is entitled to Premiums for 
new names he may send. 
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“LIFT A LITTLE,” 
There is a lesson in the following worth learn- 
ing. Help one another. Kindness costs little, 
but is a treasure, indeed, to those who reccive it: 


One day, while walking up the street, I saw, 
a short distance before me, quite a small boy 
carrying a large basket. It seemed very heavy, 
for the little fellow was bending and stagger- 
ing under its weight, yet he went resolutely for- 
ward, only stoppins occasionally to change it 
from one hand to the other. 

He was poorly clad, and as he turned his head 
I recognized him as the son of a poor widow 








who was obliged to work very hard to earn 
food and clothing for herself and her two little 
boys. My heart ached for the brave little fel- 
low, who was beginning so early to bear life’s 
burdens, and I wanted to help him. “Lift a lit- 
tle,’ he scemed to say to the passers-by, as he 
trudged on with his load, 

Soon [ heard rapid footsteps behind me, and 
in a moment a bright-faced boy, the only son of 
a professor in one of our colleges, passed me. | 
When he reached the little boy, who was still | 
bending under his burden, he stretched out his 
hand, and, taking hold of the basket, hore on 
his stronger arm the larger share of the burden 
until he reached his own home. 
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ROBINS IN THE WINTER. 

The robins always disappear in the fall, and 
it is thought they go to a milder climate far to 
the South. But the following paragraph proves 
that many of tltem prefer to spend the winter 
nearer their summer home: 


Two gentlemen crossing the Sandwich (N. H.) 
Mountains, discovered a deep valley, and ap- 
proaching it, found it clothed with hemlock, 
spruce, fir and tamarack, growing so near to- 
gether that it was with difficulty they made 
headway between them. Before they came to 
this growth, the snow was over a foot in depth; 
after entering, it was only six inches, the resi- 
duc lying on the tops of the trees, making quite 
a roof, and excluding much of the light of day. 
After making their way a few rods they were 
surprised to find the place an extensive robin 
“roost,” occupicd by thousands, and so thickly 
were they congregated that they might have 
killed numbers with their walking-sticks in 
crossing the premises from south to north,— 
about thirty rods. 

a 
DECLINING TO FIGHT. 


The history of duelling has its comic aspect, 
as well as its tragic and its diabolical. Some of 
the excuses given for not fighting have been 
droll enough. Amadeus V., of Savoy, sent a 
challenge to Humbert IL., of the same duchy. 
The latter replied to the bearer of the challenge, 


“That the virtue of a prince did not consist in 
strength of body; and that, if his principal 
boasted: of his strength, there was not a bull 
which was not stronger and more vigorous than 
he could possibly be; and, therefore, if he liked, 
one should be sent to him to try.” 7 

The French poct, Voiture, was a noted duel- 
ist, but he would not always fight. On one 
occasion, having been challenged by a gentle- 
man on whom he had exercised his wit, he re- 
plied,— 

“The game is not equal; you are big, I am lit- 
tle; you are brave, [am a coward: however, if 
you want to kill me, Iwill consider myself dead.” 

Saath Aan 
LIGHTNING IN THE FAMILY. 

The late Washington Irving was full of hu- 
mor, of the most playful kind, and was always 
ready to give or take a joke. He gave an amus- 
ing hit at Lewis Gaylord Clark, an intimate lit- 
erary friend: 


Washington Irving and Lewis Gaylord Clark, 
while walking near Sleepy Hollow, were over- 
taken by astorm. There was great thundering 
and lightning, and Mr. Irving took refuge un- 
der a tree, asking his companion,— 

“Why don’t you come in here and be as com- 
fortably housed asI am?” 

“I daren’t do it, my dear sir,” replied Mr. 
Clark. “f am afraid of lightning; my father 
was once nearly killed by it while standing un- 
der a tree in a thunder-storm. -He always en- 
jeteed it upon his twin boys never to do the 
ike. 
“O,” said Mr. Irving, “that alters the case. 
If lightning runs in your family, lcommend your 
caution.” 
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THE WAY TO READ, 

Theodore Parker said his father always made 
him give an account, in boyhood, of a book he 
had read, before he was allowed to read an- 
other. In this way, habits of attention and 
memory were formed, which gave him such a 
wonderful knowledge of books. Sir Thomas 
Buxton, another great man, gives some good 
views: . 

My maxims are, never to begin a book with- 
out finishing it, never to consider it finished 
without knowing it, and to study with a whole 
mind. If you seriously resolve to be energetic 
and industrious, depend upon it you will, for 
your whole life, have reason to rejoice that you 
were wise enough to form and act upon that de- 
termination. I hold a doctrine, to which I owe 
not much, indeed, but all the little I ever had, 
viz., that with ordinary talent, and extraordi- 
nary perseverance, all things are attainable. 


~~ 
or 


ECONOMY IN WORK. 

A Yankee may be trusted to find the easiest 
and shortest way of doing a job, as the follow- 
ing amusing story shows: 

A genuine Yankee at Lisbon, Ct., who want- 
ed to put a water pipe through a drain several 
feet below the surface without digging up the 
drain, tied a string to a cat’s leg, thrust her into 








one end of the drain, and giving a terrific “scat!” 
the feline quickly appeared at the other end. 
The pipe was drawn through the drain by means | 
of the line, and an expense of ten dollars saved 
by the operation. 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 


CHARADE. 
My /irst isa race ofgeople. 
My second is a girl’s name. 
My whole is also a girl’s name. 


2. 

My whole is a delicious fruit. 

My 6, 4, 9 is a body of lawyers. 

My 2, 3, 10 we must do if we wish success, 

My 5, 4, 8 was a “blood eclipse’ between North and 
South. . 

My 7, 9, 3 we are prone to do. 

My 1, 2, 4, 0 is a word of command or entreaty. 

M. E. H. 


M. A.B. O, 





WILLY Wisp. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

I was awakened early one morning by a Chinese sea- 

rt; andas the air was a country tn South America, 

wrapped myself in my cloak, made of @ part (f the 
Chinese Empire, and lined with a cape iv the s uth- 
ern part of the United States, and busied myself in @ 
town on the Schuylkill, until an island east of Labra- 
dor called me to break fast. 

A group of islands tn the Gulf of Mexico burned 
brightly on the hearth, and anutuer group, lying west 
of Africa, greeted me with a cheerful song. 

Soon @ lake of North America brought in the 
breakfast; it consisted of an Asiatic country and @ 
river in British America, well seasored with @ lake 
in the western part of Norih America anda South 
American city; to these were added @ group of 
islands in the Pacijic. 

As I am naturally fond of another group of islands 
in the Pacific, 1 chatted, with @ cify in Uhio, and 
after I had satisfied my appetite, which was at first @ 
town in the southern part of N. Il., I ate a large 
group of islands lying east of India, with her. As 
she was suffering from a headache, I bathed her héad 
with @ city on the Khine, but stopped suddenly on 
discovering that the North American lake was a” 
Chinese city. 

I assured him that he would never obtain a city in 
the western part of Missouri, unless he mended his 
ways; although my disposition toward him was @ 
group of wlands in the Pacific ard if lis conduct was 
satisfactory, he might look forward with an African 
cape to obtaining @ town in Kentucky in due time. 

t then went out and enjoyed a Newfoundiand 
cape atter a lake of British America ; and after I re- 
turned, finding that the children were making @ 
New York lake, I sent them to bed, after visiting a 
good deal of a Scottish cape upon them. 

Thus ended the Geographical events of the day. 

Cc. E. W. 
5. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in pout, but not in frown. 

y second is in feather, but not in down. 
My third is in naughty, but not in bad. 
My fourth is in sorrow, but not in sad. 
My ji/th is in broom, but not in sweep. 
My stzth is in spy, but not in peep. 

My seventh is in cot, but not in bed. 
My eighth is in orange, but not in red. 
My nenth ia in foot, but not in hand. 
My whole is a river in New England. 
Hattie JENNESS. 
Conundrums. 

If the parlor fire needs coal what great man would 
ou name in ordering your servant to attend to it? 
-hilip the Great, (Fill up the grate.) 

A farmer asked a preacher the difference in ~ nond 
occupations, He replied in a word of four syllables ; 
what wasit? Utility, (You-till-i-tie.) 

What foreign letter makes the title of anoble lady? 
Dutch-ess. 

What business would you advise a short boy to en- 
sage in? Grocer, (G row, sir.) 

hat is that which is sometimes with a head, 
sometimes without a head, sometimes with a tail, 
and sometimes without a tail? <A wig. 

Why are oranges like church-bells? Because we 
can have pea/ls from them. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, People. 
2. House-work, work house. 
8. “Some, Cupid kills with arrows, 
Some with trans.” 
4. Alba, Abla, Abc], Laba, Bala, Baal. 
5. Camel, Antelope, Dog, Ewe, Rabbit, Cat, Stag, 
Ape. 
6. Arithmetic. 
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THE 


YOUTHS 





COMPANION. 
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BROKEN PLAYTHINGS. 


A shadow fell on our dwelling, ~ 
Yet the sun was clear in the sky, 
Like some dark spirit foretelling 
The cloud that was hovering nigh; 
All through the sunshine of summer, 
And the misty autumn haze, 
We welcomed a sweet new-comer, 
With her winsome looks and ways. 


But when the roses had perished, 
and the wind sighed t —— leafless bowers, 
The ono we tender-y cherish 
Took flight, with the birds and flowers. 
Alas, for tie days so dreary! 
And the house so strangely still; 
The longing, till hearts are weary, 
For something the void to fill. 


a y=: hangs from the ceiling, 

fairy with silken hair— 

Eyes the deep spirit revealing— 
Une little foot that is bare. 

Tho sweet ruby lips are parting, 
And the merry dimples play— 

Alas, for our tears are starting, 
Our darling is far away. 


We tread the accustomed places, 
But shadows darken our joy, 

As the old familiar faces 
Appear on each shattered toy,— 

The dolts, with their robes all tarnished— 
The empty spools on a string, 

Broken fans, that once were garnished 
With many a lustrous thing— 


Meek lamba, with esduring fleeces— 
Shells, that in ooean were found— 
Rattles, all taken to pleccs 
To see what occ .sioned the sonnd— 
Bubber rings, where memory lingers 
Of four little teeth of pearl, 
That sometimes shut on our fingers— 
fhe weeule, mischievous girl ! 


Two little shoes of bright leather, 
Defaced, aud chewed at the toe; 

For never, in sunniest weather, 
A single step did they go. 

Ah, through what windings and mazes 
Must those little busy feet stray! 

Through paths all bordered with daisies, 
Or ciimbing the upland way. 


\ 


Strange are the mysteries hidden 
In the heart’s innermost fold, 
Causing the tear-drops uubidden, 
When trifles like these we behold. 
Then tenderly gather the treasures, 
Shrine them in casket and urn; 
They bring remembrance of pleasures 
That per.:aps may never return, 
New York Observer. 


1or —--- 

SAVED FRO /..I ANACONDA. 

Grant and Speke made : o::* very important 
Miscoverics in Africa, but Spel.: ¢ ne very near 
being hilled by a huge anaconda, tic largest, 
perhaps, ever seen by an Englishman. The ac- 
count, given by Mr. Speke, is a very thrilling 
one; 


Thad sprung forward immediately after fir- 
ing, in order to obtain a fair shot at a huge ele- 
phant, that | wanted to bring down on account 
of his immense tusks. 

I got the desired aim, and pulled the trigger 
of my sccond barrel. At the moment of my do- 
ing so, a wild cry of alarm, uttered by one of the 
blacks, called my attention. 

Glancing around, my eye chanced to range up 
in the foliage of the tree beneath which Capt. 
Grant and myself had lain several hours pre- 
vious. My feelings may possibly be imagined, 
as L beheld an enormous boa-constrictor, whose 
head and neck projected some distance into 
view, ready to make the fatal spring. 

llis direction was certainly toward me; and, 
ashe flashed from his position like a thunder- 
bolt, | gave myself up, for ere aid could reach 
me, the folds of the monster would have crushed 
my strong frame into a quivering pulp. I felt 
seemingly caught in a whirlwind of dust, and a 
strange, indescribable scuffle ensued. 

In the midst of this strife I suddenly became 
conscious of the presence of a second victim, 
and even after the time that has elapsed since 
then, I still recollect with what a vividness the 
thought shot across my mind, that this second 
victim was Capt. Grant, my noble companion. 

At last, after being whirled about for several 
seconds, cach second seeming to be interminable, 
there cnsucd a lull, a stillness as of death, and | 


opened my eyes, expecting to look upon those 
unexplored landscapes which are seen only in 


the country beyond the tomb. 


Instead of that, I saw Capt. Grant levelling 


his rifle towards me, while standing beside him 


were the blacks, in every conceivable attitude of 


the most intense suspense. 
But in a moment | comprehended all. 


phant. 


A most singular good fortune had attended 
me, however, for instead of being crushed intoa 
mangled mass with the unfortunate cow, my 
forearm only had been caught in between the 
buffalo’s body and a single fold of the constric- 


tor. 

The limb laid just in f-ont of the shoulder, at 
the root of the neck, and .'::s had a soft bed of 
flesh into which it was jammed, as it were, by 
the immense pressure of the s-rpent’s body, so 


that it was like iron in the harne«s, 


As I saw Grant about to shoot, a terror pos- 
sessed me, for if he refrained | might possibly 
escape, after the boa released his folds from the 
But should he fire and strike the 
reptile, it would, in its convulsions, crush or 


dead cow. 


drag me to picces. 
me, | beheld Grant pause. 
prehend all. 


He could see how I was situated, that I was 
still living, and that my delivery depended on 
We could see every 


the will of the constrictor. 
line onieach other’s face, so close were we, and 


The 
huge serpent had struck a young buffalo-cow, 
between which and him I had unluckily placed 
myself, at the moment of firing upon the ele 


Even as this idea came to| of ’e 
He appeared to com- 


would have shouted or spoken, or even whis- 
pered to him, had I dared. 
But the boa’s head was reared within a few 
inches of mine, and the wink of an eyclid would 
perhaps settle my doom; so I stared—stared like 
a dead man, at Grant and at the blacks. 
Presently the serpent began very gradually to 
relax his folds, and, after tightening them sev- 
eral times, as the crushed buffalo quivered, he 
unwound one fold entirely. 
Thus he paused. The next iron-like band was 
the one that held me prisoner; and, as I felt it 
little by little unclasping, my heart stood still 
with hope and fear. 
O, how hardly, how: desperately, I struggled 
to command myself! I glanced at Grant, and 
saw him handling his rifle anxiously. I glanced 
at the serpent’s loathsome head, and saw its 
bright, deadly eyes, watching for the last sign 
of life in its prey. 
Now, then, the reptile loosened its fold on my 
arm a hair’s breadth, and now a little more, 
until half an inch separated my arm from its 
mottled skin. The second fold was removed 
entirely, and the next was easing. Should I 
dash away now, or wait a more favorable mo- 
ment? 
I decided upon the former; and, with lightning 
speed, | bounded away toward Grant, the crack 
of whose piece [ heard at the instant. 
For the first time in my life, | was thoroughly 
overcome; and, sinking down, J remained in a 
semi-conscious state several hours. When I 
fully recovered, Grant and the overjoyed ne- 
grocs held me up, and pointed out the boa, who 
was still writhing in its death agonies. 
I shuddered as [ looked upon the effects of his 
tremendous dying strength. For yards around 
where he lay, the grass, bushes, and saplings, and 
every thing except the more fully grown trees, 
were cut clean off, as though they had been 
trimmed with a scythe. 
This ‘monster measured fifty-one feet, two 
inches and a half, in extreme length, while, 
round the thickest portion of its body, the girth 
was nearly three feet; thus proving, I believe, 
to be the largest serpent that was ever authen- 
tically zeard of. 

a 


“I PRAY INTO GOD’S EARS, NOT 
HIS EYES.” 


This childlike reply beautifully interprets the 
saying, four or five times repeated in the Bible, 
“There is no respect of persons with God” : 


Molly was a black girl, about eight years old, 
who lived in the family of our neighbor, Mr. 
Reeves. She seemed to be a child of rather un- 
common abilities, and her quaint and decided 
remarks were sometimes very striking. 

Mr. R. ’s oldest son, George, liked to ask 
her questions, pretending to hold different opin- 
ions from hers. He would endeavor to convince 
her that something she had said or done was 
not just right, but it must be confessed that he 
very selktom came off victorious. 

“Molly, do you ever pray ?” 

She started with a surprised air, as she re- 
plied, “Yes, sir, every night.” 

“Do you suppose God hears you?” 

“Yes, I know He does.” 

“Well, do you think He hears your prayers 
as quickly as He does those of white children?” 
For full three minutes the child continued 
her work without speaking, then stopping in 
front of the lounge, she slowly remarked,— 
“Mr. George, | pray in God’s ears, not His 
eves; Lreckon my voice is just like any other 
little girl’s; and if I say what I ought to, God 
doesn’t stop to think any thing about my skin.” 
That was enough for George. He soon after 
left the room, and has never since taken the 
trouble to inquire into Molly’s opinions. 


—_—_+or—_—_ 
AMERICAN SLANG. 





honor of our countrymen, 


men. 


spoken! 


ing goads to his American purchaser. 


of goods, ‘what do you think of that?” 
“O, that’s played out,” said the American. 
“It’s what?” said Bull 
“Tt’s played, I tell you,” said the customer. 


“No,” said Yankee, “I don’t 
mean ter say it’s gone up.” 


off from the price.” 


are not manufacturers, you know.” 


when I[ get home.” 
“Really! Most extraordinary! 
gerous in New York as the newspapers say ?”’ 
“Yes, but I don’t want these goods. 


, 


goods, I assure you. They are perfect.” 


goods, and try something else.”’ 


It is not probable that the following incident 
ever happened. At least, we hope so, for the 
But it might have 
happened, for all these slang phrases are in fre- 
quent use, and some of them may be heard 
almost .any day in the conversation of young 
If they seem vulgar on paper, how much 
more disagreeable must they appear when 


An expert buyer, junior partner of one of our 
large American firms, at a recent visit to his 
correspondent in an English manufacturing 
city, was complimented by the senior partner 
of the house, who insisted on personally show- 


“There, sir,” said Dowlas, throwing out a roll 


“Played? ah, really! we call it plad, h’yar in 
England; but this isn’t plaid—plad, you know.” 
mean plad; I 


“QO, no,’ said the Britisher; “not at all; it has 
not gone up—quite the contrary. We've taken 


“Over the left; it's threepence too high, now.” 
“No doubt of it; but our neighbors on the left 


“Very likely; but I don’t care to be ‘stuck,’ 
Is it as dan- 


I’ve got 
some, already, that will knock the spots eut 
aad 


“Bat, my dear sir, there’s no spots on the 


“Well, well, suppose we ‘switch off’ on these 


a clerk, with a wisp broom, and directed him to 
“switch off’ any dust he could find, while he 
proceeded to show something else. 

“There,” said the Englishman, triumphantly, 
spreading out another fabric, ‘there is the 
handsomest piece of goods in England,—’arf a 
guinea a yard.” 

“T can t see it,” said his customer. 

“Can’t see it? why, you are looking right at 
it; however, suppose you try the light of this 
window.” 

“No, I don’t mean that,” said the American. 
“T havent got the stamps for such goods.” 
“Stamps! no stamps required but a bill 
stamp, which we are happy to furnish.” 

This misunderstanding might have continued 
longer, had not one of the younger members of 
the house, seeing his senior’s perplexity, rescued 
the American, and “put him through,” after 
the manner of his countrymen. 





oo— 


CURIOSITIES OF AMERICAN HISs- 
TORY. 


American political history is full of curiosities, 
and singular incidents. For instance, three of 
our Presidents, all of whom participated in the 
Revolution, died on its great anniversary, the 
Fourth of July, viz., John Adams, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and James Monroe. Gen. Washington, 
when he retired from the presidency, was in the 
sixty-sixth year of hisage. Ilis successor, John 
Adams, when he left, was sixty-six years old. 
After him, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, 
and James Monroe. Mr. Jefferson was sixty- 
six, James Madison had just passed his sixty- 
sixth year, and Mr. Monroe was in his sixty- 
seventh year when they respectively left the 
presidential chair. Gen. Harrison was sixty 
seven years. old when he was elected, and died 
in the presidential office. 

From 1801 to 1825, the presidential office'was 
filled by Virginiang, During the same interval, 
with the exception of four years, the vice-pres- 
idential office was held by citizens of New York. 
Joha Adams negotiated the treaty of peace that 
concluded the war of the Revolution with Eng- 
land. His son, John Quincy Adams, was a 
leading envoy, and negotiated the treaty which 
ended the second war with England, in 1814. 
His son, Charles Francis Adams, at the third 
great crisis of our history, was the Minister to 
England during the recent war, from 1861 to 


claims, out of which another war is altogether 
possible with the mother country. 

In 1800, John Adams was on a leading pres- 
idential ticket. Twenty-four years from that 
time, Charles Francis Adams, John Quiney’s 
son, was an important candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, with contingent presidential success. 

Of the first six Presidents, four of them were 
taken from the office of Secretary of State: and 
the other two being the first clected, could not 
perform its duties. From this fact rose the pree- 
edence that makes the Secretary of State the 
first officer in the Cabinet, instead of the Secre- 
tarv of the Treasury, which is the case in Great 
Britain. 

No less than five of the greatest American 
statesmen were born in the same vear, 1782: 
Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, Thomas H. 
Benton, Martin Van Buren, and Lewis Cass. 
From 1800 to 1866, a period spanning from the 
second President to the seventcenth, only two 
persons filled the office of Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States—John Mar- 
shall and Roger B. Taney. 


PLAYING ON WORDS. 





mean something quite different from what they 


where a husband and wife came out even: 


lie wanted for dinner. 


“Go away! 
the squire. 


to a seat. 


dish up. 


meats? 

“There are none to-day,” said his wife. 

“No meats! What in the name of poverty 
The vegetables, then. 
them brought in?” 

“You didn’t order any.” 

“Order! 
amazed squire. 


“{ asked what we should have, and you said 
‘Lettuce alone.’ Here it is.” 


“Wife, [give itup. I owe you one. 


I denied you.” The squire forked over. 
let us have peace, and some dinner.” 
try and vegetables was brought in. 
hour. 
went to find him. 


excitement. 








[ 


“Certainly ;” and the Englishman, to the in- 
finite amusement of the American’s friend, called 





claimed. 
' you are the provokingest man!” 


’ 


1868, the period which covers the Alabanih | 


Sharp-witted people can sometimes play se- 
vere jokes on their friends by twisting words to 


were intended. Here are a couple of instances 


The squire had a friend to visit him on busi- 
ness, and was very much annoyed to be inter- 
rupted by his wife, who came to ask him what 


Let us alone!” impatiently said 


Business detained his friend until after din- 
ner time, and the squire urged him to remain. 
The squire was a generous provider, proud of 
his table, and he complacently escorted his friend 
A little to the surprise of both, they 
saw nothing on the board but a huge dish of 
salad, which the good wife began quietly to 


“My dear,” said the squire, “where are the 


Why don’t you have 


I don’t order any thing,’ said the 


“You forget,” coolly answered the housewife. 


The friend burst into a laugh, and the squire, 
after looking lugubrious a moment, joined him. 
Here is 
the fifty dollars you wanted for the carpet which 
“Now 


The good woman pocketed the paper, rang 
the bell, and a sumptuous repast of fish, poul- 


A few days after, the squire remained work- 
ing in his garden, some time after the usual tea 
His wife grew impatient of delay, and 
His excuse, when asked what 
he was waiting for, threw her into a flutter of 


“Some one’s to come to supper!” she ex- 
“Why didn't vou tell me? [ declare, 


as 
And without asking which of his friends was 
expected, she hastened to change her dress and 
slick up her hair for the occasion. This dore 
she came out and found the squire seated at th 
table, reading his newspaper, 
“Where’s your company ?” 
“My company! I haven’t any company,” 
“But you said you expected somebody to sup- 
per,” exclaimed the indignant wife. 
“My dear, [said no such thing. You asked 
what [ was waiting for, and I said summons to 
come to supper—that’s what I was waiting for 
my dear, and [ came at once.” sie 
“And you have made me go and change my 
dress. O, I'll pay you for this!” » 
“No matter about it, my dear. I owed you 
you remember, for that lettuce.” . 


———+o>——__—_—_——. 
KINDNESS OF GERMAN CHILDREN, 
There are more than two thousand Amerigan 
children at school in Germany. The German 
children often love them very dearly, and when 
one grows sick, they are constant in their atten. 
tions, and in case of death, bring many tokens 
of affection. The following is a specimen: 


A few weeks ago the writer saw the corpse of 
a pretty eight-year old American girl, who had 
been confined to her bed by disease for nearly 
nine months, during the whole of which time 
her former teachers and fellow-scholars paid re. 
peated visits to her home, to inquire after her 
health and to bring her little presents of flow. 
ers, or whatever else they thought might please 
her. 

These visits were continued up to the week of 
her death, and were a great happiness to the 
little sick school-girl. 

Finally, when death came, a trait of German 
character was seen which must have helped to 
soothe the deepest sorrow of the.parents, 

The little body was laid out, and on the last 


in the little Gothic coffin, and after it had been 
decorated with flowers, as is the German ens: 
tem, a troop of young girls were secn approach- 
ing the house along the garden pathway, 
These were the fellow-scholars of the little 
American girl then in her coffin. and what a 
pleasantly-sad surprise did they bring to the 
parents! Each girl held in her hand a beauti- 
ful bouquet of roses, and after entering the room 
containing the corpse, she approached timidly 
the little coftin, looked for a few moments sad- 
iy on her little companion’s face, and deposited 
her bouquet upon the body. When all had 
done this, scarcely a vestige of the white burial 
dress could be seen, so completely did the flow- 
ers hide it. 

Months had passed away since the little de 
ceased one had last been among them, yet such 
is their training and loving eharacter that they 
never forget a little school-fellow playmate, 
The cost of the flowers alone brought by these 
school-children, and by friends and neizhbors, 
could not have amounted to much Jess than 
seventy guldens—so many bouquets, indeed, 
that the coffin itself would not contain them. 


+> 
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THE MOUSE AND CANARY. 
The great prophet, in his description of the 
millennium, does not exactly say “the canary 
| bird shall lie down with the mouse,” but the 





would really make a pretty feature in his pic- 
ture of universal peace: 


A lady, having gone rather carly into an 
apartment in which she had a fine canary, 
whose cage hung on the knob of the window 
shutter, was much surprised to find the bird sit 
tins asleep in the bottom of the cage, side by 
side with a live mouse, also aslecp. 

On raising the window blind, the mouse 
squeezed itself through between the wires of the 
cave and fled. The box of seed, crumbs, &, 
intended for the canar., was found to be cleaned 
out, doubtless devoured by his strange compat 
ion. 

On the following evening, while the lady and 
her husband were sitting quictly by the fireside, 
they were still further astonished at seeing 4 
mouse (no doubt the same onc) climbing nim 
bly up the shutter and enterinz the cage 
tween the wires. Thinking it might do harm 
to the bird, they tried to catch the mouse, but 
it made its escape as before. 

The cage was thea suspended from a nail, 9 
that the mouse could not gain access. Strange 
to say, however, on the following morning the 
canary was found asleep on the floor of the 
room, (the cage door having been left open) and 
!! a piece of potato beside him. Most likely the 
mouse had spent the whole of the night there. 
—Uhristian Reyister. 
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NOT YET. * 


“My son, give Me thine heart.” 
,| “Not yet,” said the little boy, as he was _ 
with his trap and ball; “when I grow older 
will think about it.” 

The little boy grew to bea young man. 

“Not yet,” said the young man, “I am nor 
about to enter into trade; when I see my bas 
ness prosper, then I shall have more time that 
= ‘is - 

usiness did prosper. a= 

“Not yet,” said the man ef busincss; He 
children’ must now have my care; when t a 
are settled in life, I shall be better able to atte 
Te lived to be headed old man 

e lived to be a gray-hea . 

“Not yet,” still he a “f shall soon * 
from trade, = bp I shall have nothing 
todo but read and pray.” 

Aul so he died. Pie nt off to another time 
what should have been done when a child. 
lived without God and died without hope 














evening before interment, when it was placed * 


fact of such a fellowship, as described below, - 


He 4 
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THE ’POTHECARY STORE. 


Katie and Jennie were quictly reading, one af- 
ternoon, and George was helping Albert make a 
block castle, when the front gate opened, and in 
walked Lallah Lane, one of the neizhbor’s chil- 
dren. 

Katie looked up from her book, which was be- 
coming interesting. 

«Q dear!” she remarked, in despair, “I ’spose 
that child has come to spend the afternoon. 
Mamma, what shall we do?” ‘ 

“Sy dear,” said Mrs. Gray, “we are told by 
the apostle to ‘be pitiful—be courteous.’ This 
isa very good chance to obey the command.” 

Katie’s story was just at the interesting pas- 
sage, “And now, wonderful to relate’”’—in walked 
Lallah. The girls closed their books and came 
forward. 

“{’ye come to stay all the afternoon,” an- 
nounced the visitor, blandly. 

“T can’t find out what was wonderful to re- 
late,” thought poor Katie. 

“Be courtcous—be courtcous,” whispered a 
yoice in the child’s heart. 

“Take off your things,” said Jennie. 

“What do you want to play? Dolls?” 

“{ can play dolls enough at home,” said Lal- 
lah, promptly. 

“Well, store,” suggested Jennie. 

“Q, yes; store out in the wood-shed,” begged 
Albert. Lallah was ready for that. 

“Well, then,” said Katie, we'll all hop out to 
theshed on one foot, and if any body touches 
their other foot to the floor, they’re poisoned!” 

So the children hopped out throu:rh the kitch- 
eand pump-room, like a party of storks. 

The day before the children had discovered a 
box of bottles, some empty, some half full of old 
medicine, Which had been stored away, till Jane, 
the cook, could find time to clean them. Out 
came these bottles, and were filled with saw-dust 
and water, brick-dust, pounded oil-nut shells, 
and grass cut into small bits. 

“Now, George,” said Katie, “you must print a 
sign, Jones & Walker, ’pothecarics.’ ” 

“What do you want ‘Jones & Walker,’ for?” 


. “Why, George,” said Katie, “how can we have 


a’pothecary’s store without putting ‘Jones & 
Walker’ over the door? That’s what it says at 
the store in Boston.” 

So George printed it as desired. 

Albert was “Jones & Walker,” with a pen be- 
hind his ear. 

‘Til be Mrs. Rounds, and live in the shed 
chamber,” said Lallah. Jennie had counted on 
theshed camber for her house, but she thouht, 
“IfLam going to be courteous at all, it’s the 
rightgst to be so all the time,’’ and she said 
nothing. 

“George, you must be sick,” said Katie; “play 
you'd broken your bones.” 

Katie was the doctor. Jennie came running 
to her in great distress. 

“O! my poor son has broken all his bones, 
filling off a fence. Come, doctor! O come.” 

The doctor rushed to George. 

“Allow me to ’miserate you,” said she. “Let 
me feel your pulse. Yes, it’s veryY™few, only 
tight and a half a minute, guess it’s your collar 
bone that’s shattered. I’ll try to help you, but 
I'm afraid your bone will always be too weak for 
you to bear a collaron it. I’ll write a ’seribtion 
othe ’pothecary’s shop for “senny” tea; that’s 
food for bones. If that don’t cure him in a 
Week, I shall have to nail your bone together, 
With grandma’s tacks. And if I’m obliged to do 
that, I shall have to take out all your teeth and 
cut off your cars first.” 

“O! O!” groaned the patient. 

Then Kate wrote a prescription, as she had 
onee seen a real doctordo. Jennie took it to the 
Store; and as “Jones & Walker” couldn't read, 
she read it to him. 

“ples give mrs jenny som senny tee for her 
ye bons. p. s. don’t put any crem in the tee.” 

Seems to me, ma’am,” said the doctor, when 
Jennie returned, “you don’t look very well.” 

Jennie’s mouth went down at the corners. 

No, sir,” said she, “I’m not as weil as I was 
Inthe days of my youth. I guess it’s my ears.”” 
pen your mouth, ma’am. No, it isn’t your 
ne it’s your heart. It’s right in your throat! 
ou must take some pills and paregoric. Swal- 
em hard, and I guess your heart will go 
= again. So another prescription was writ- 





“Td stay longer,” said the doctor, with a bow, 
“put I must go and attend to a fish-bone down 
Sallie Rounds’ throat. I put a blister on her 


| tongue to draw the bone up, and I must see how 


it works. T’ll call to-morrow.” 

The doctor walked off to the shed chambcr. 
“How’s the fish-bone?” she asked of Lallah, 
who was Mrs. Rounds. 

“The blister drew out the bone,” said Mrs. 
Rounds, “‘but it pulled out my daughter’s spine 
along with it!” 

“T thought she looked rather limp,” replied the 
doctor, turning to a rag which represented Sal- 
lie. “The only way for her to do, will be to take 
the end of her spine between her teeth, and then 
swallow the blister, and see if it won’t draw the 
spine down again! I'll call to-morrow.” 

Just at this moment an unwelcome visitor ap- 
peared, in the shape of Jane, the cook. 

“Sakes-a’-daisies,” said she, “what are yeu 
young ones about?” 

“Now, Jane,” said Katic, “you just go off. 


‘This is our ’pothecary’s shop.” 


“°’Pothecary’s shop! O those bottles! 
stars! What will you be up to next?’. 

Jane advanced to the counter, with a very red 
face. She was vexed with the children, and at 
the same time it was hard to keep from laugh- 
ing. Katie was about to resist the cook’s au- 
thority, when Jennie gave a glance, and said, 
with dignity,— 

“Very well, Jane. If you hadn’t interfered, 

we were going to clear every thing away. Now 
I suppose you’ll do it.” So off ran the five, 
chuckling to think how well Jane was punished 
for spoiling their fun. 
This wasn’t right, was it? At night Katie’s 
conscience pricked her badly, when she was 
ready to say her prayers. “O, Jennic,”’ said she, 
“we did right to be ‘courteous’ to Lallah, but 
dear me, I wish we’d been more ‘pitiful,’ and 
had helped Jane clear away those bottles.” 
Congregationalist. 


My 





HIDE AND SEEK. 





Up and down the play-room, 
In behind the door, 

Climbing on the sofa, 
Creeping on the floor, 

In below the table, 
Round the easy-chair, 

Goes my little brother, 
Crying, ‘“‘Are you there?” 

And when brother sees me, 
Then away I run, 

And he follows after, 
Laughing at the fun. 

Thus at hide and seek we play, 

And pas3 a merry hour away. 





KATE AND THE GOAT. 

Little Kate had many friends, and was gener- 
ally a cheerful, good-natured child; but she had 
a great fault, which sometimes got her into trou- 
hble—she was very stubborn. One day she had 
to cross a stream of water ona plank which 
served as a foot-bridze; but just as she got on 
one end, a goat stepped on the other. Now, 
Kate resolved that she would not give up to a 
goat, so they met on the middle of the plank, 
and stood still for a few minutes, looking at 
each other. The goat could not turn back; so, 
as Kate would not, he ended the dispute by push- 
ing her into the water, and walking quickly 
over. Shg soon screamed for help, and was 
taken out dripping wet, and quite mortified. 
Though we should be firm in matters of duty 
and principle, let us not be stubborn about tri- 
fles, nor too proud to yield when we ought to. 


+> 
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THE SABBATH A LOVING DAY. 
“Mother, I think the Sabbath is a holy day, 
because it is such a lowing day,’ said a little 
boy, as he stood by his father’s side, and looked 
up to his mother’s face as she was nursing the 
baby. 








“Why, Willy, is not every day a loving day!” 


COMPANION. 





asked his mother. “I love father, and father 
loves me, and we both love you and baby, every 
day as well as Sunday.” 

“Well, but you have no time to tell us so on 
week-days,”’ said the little boy. “You have to 
work, and father has to go off early to his work, 
and he is so tired when he comes home late at 
night; but Sunday he takes me on his knee and 
tells me Bible stories, and we go to the house of 
God together; and O! it is such a loving day.” 

“Yes, my child,” said the father, ‘‘it is a holy, 
loving day. God gave it to us in love, that tired 
men might rest from their work, and that fa- 
thers, who see but little of their children on oth- 
er days, might teach them and enjoy their com- 
pany on that day; and, Willy, God is love, and 
Jesus Christ is love, and Sunday is a gift of love, 
and the Bible is a book of love, and fathers, and 
mothers, and children should live in love; for 
those who ‘live in love live in God.’ ” 


42> 
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THE TEETEE-BIRD. 


The teetee-bird, like the English cuckoe, has 
a curiods note of its own; which is, ‘ Teetee, tee- 
tee!” If any one approaches its hiding-place in 
Mangaia, and plaintively calls “E-titi-e, e-titi-e!”’ 
it will come out of its dark hole; and then, its 
eves being dazzled by the light of day, it is ea- 
sily caught by the hand. 

Ata meeting for exhortation, a native Chris- 
tian said, “Each poor sinner is like the teetee,— 
a foolish bird, hiding away in the dark haunts 
of sin. Jesus is ever calling, and seeking to 
draw us out of that darkness, and bring us into 
the glorious light of the Gospel. But, alas! too 
often we do not, like the bird, answer to Hig call, 
and fly to Him. O, when will all the teetee sin- 
ners in Mangaia come to Jesus?” 





A GENTLEMAN who was waited upon by a 
committee, and asked to accept a nomination as 
alderman, replied, “Gentlemen, I am incapable 
of doing justice to the position. I am troubled 
with dyspepsia.” 

He couldn’t enjoy his share of the big dinners. 
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CLoTHinG.—L. D. Boise & Co., No. 30 Washington St., 
have a good supply. Their entire stock is offered ata 
discount. Gentlemen preferring garments made from 
cloths can be fitted and at short notice. 6—lw 





FOREIGN POSTAGE ATAMPS for Collectors. 
Address, with stamp, ARTHUR H. WHEELER, 174 
Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 6—lw 


PIANO FORTES 


From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 
6-3m WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., Boston. 








AGENTS WANTED FOR 
“BRINGING IN SHEAVES,” 


By Rev. A. B. Earve. Meets great favor and success. 
Hundreds of t! is have listened to the author's 
preaching. He is known all over the land. Was for 
years urged to write this book. Itis drawn from his ex- 
perience and work. Old and young tell of the delight and 
profit it gives them. Agents sometimes tell from twenty 
to tht tyinaday. Secure territory at once. For terms, 
address JAMES -ublish 5 hingt 











il. EARLE, I re 
St., Boston, Mass. 6—2weop 
Good Things in Zion’s Herald 


Fer 1870. 





Among the good things for the next year's HeRavp, are 


“Stray Leaves from a Biographer's Table,"* by the 
author of “Credo.” 


“Stories on the Lord's Prayer,’’ by Miss Susan War- 
ner, author of “Wide Wide World." 


“Sketches,"’ by Mary Clemmer Ames. 
“Poems,” by Alice and Phebe Cary. 


“Tales and Sketches," by Rev. B. K. Pierce, Mrs. H. 
C. Gardner, Mrs. C. M. Edwards, and others. 


Letters from Rome on the Ecumenical Council."* 


“Editorials and Contributions,"’ by Rev. Dr. Stevens, 
C. C. Haswell, etc. 


“Correspondence” from England, Ireland, Germany, 
India; from San Francisco, and all parts of the 
United States. 


We also expect to give “Incidents in Itingrant Life 
in Maine,"’ from one of its inost eminent ministers. 


Other valuable papers from eminent pens in our own, 
and other churches in New England and clee- 
where. Send in subscribers. See our Premiums. 


Original Music, by Prof. E. Tourjee, W. C. Brown, 
Esq., and Phillip Phillips. 
Illustration of Di ished Men, Educati 


g 1 Insti- 
tions and Churches. 





Sermons by Distinguished Ministers. 


Terms: $259 per year, in advance. Ministers, $2 per 
year,in advance. Specimen copies free. 


Address E. D. WINSLOW, 
Publishing Agent, No. 11 Cornhill, Boston. 


hhh hehehehe, 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment at home 
the whole of the time or for the spare moments. Business 
new, light and profitable. Persons of cither sex easily 
earn froin 50c to 85 per evening, and a proportional sum 
by devoting their whole time to the business. Boys and 
girls earn nearly as much as men. That all who see this 
notice may send their address, and test the bu-iness, we 
make this unparalleled offer. To such as are not well 
satisfied, we will send 81 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable Lee g which will do w 
commence work on, a: dacopy of The Peop e's Jatera- 
ry Compsnion—one of the largest and best family news- 
papers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if you 


6—lw 








y 
want permanent, profitable work, address E, C. ALLEN 
& CO., Augusta, 6—3m 
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Snow Flakes in Fire. A new and beautiful 
amusement for wint'r evenings. ‘“‘ihese produce 
the most brilliant and star-like corruscations."* 

?rice 25 


Oriental Mysteries. “They create the greatest 
asionishmeni and perplexity."’ Price, 25 cen.s. 
Drawing-Room Photography. ‘Photographs 
may be produced froia them in tautanceously." 
PIs cncaniives 25 cents. 
Instantaneous. Vegetation. This is 2 chemi- 
cally prepared paper, thet burns slowly, leaving the 
ashinan upright position, having the shape and col- 
or of a green shrub or fern, grotesque in appearance, 
with curiously formed Icaves. 25 cents. - 
The Egyptian Mystery. Wonderful and Cu 
rious. Price, <5 cents. 
Colored Fires. Red, Green, Blue, White and 
Violet. Price, 25 cents each. 
Chinese Parlor Sights. Very pretty. ets. 
Drawing-Room Lightning. Price, 26 eents. 
Magic Cigar Lights. Very cemical. Amusing 
to play @ harmless practieal joke on a f.iend, 
PYICO...0ceseeees 29 cents 
Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, om ree 
ceipt of price. Send stamp for a eompletv caiieguc, 
Address orders to 


Oo. A. ROORBACH, 
*~$—lw 102 Nassau St., New York. 





MAPLE LEAVES 


Is the Bsst, the Most PopvuLar and the CuRapEgst 
Magazine published. 

It contains Sketches, Tales, Useful awl Scientific Arti- 
cles, Stories fur Boys and Girls, Puzzies, lllustrations, 
etc., etc., etc. 

Only Fifty Cents a Year. 
Send in your subscriptions without delay. Specimen 
eopies and premi:n list sent on receipt of six cents. 
Address . A. ROORBACH, 
102 Nassau Street, New York. 
Say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 6€-lw 


$1 00 one $1 00 
HOUSEHOLD. 


A PRACTICAL JOURNAL, ESPECIALLY DEYO- 
TED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE 
AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE. 
CONTAINING 
Articles by Experienced Housekeepers 
upon all matters pertaining to Home 
Life and Domestic Economy. 

This popular MONTHLY has recently been enlarged 


to twenty-four pages, quarto size, and no pains will be 
spared to make it 


The Best Family Journal in the Country. 





Its departments include the Veranda, the Drawings 
Room, the Dressing-Room, the Library, the Conservato- 
ry, the Nursery, the Dispensary, the Kitchen, the Dining 

Room and the Parior, with practical hints and sugges- 
tions appropriate to cach. 
ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Send Stamp for Specimen Copy. 
GEO, E, CROWELL, 
BRATTLEBORO’, Vt. 


e 
Address 





Sewing Machines. 


All kinds of Machines for sale by installments of $10 
ad month to parties in the city or within thirty miles of 
Boston. Sewing Machines exchanged, repaired and to 
let. For particulars, enclose stamp. 
Lb. D. WALLACE, 
3-tf 144 Washington Sirect, boston, 





Agents! Read This! 
We will pay Agents a Salary of $30 per 


week and expenses, or allow a large commission, to scll 
our new wonderful inventions. Address - 
3m M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich, 





maOoOVa'S & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 1N 


Vegetable, Flower and Agricultural Seeds, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Plants, &c. 


53 North Market Bt.......... Boston, Mass. 
' OOR NE W ILLU?TRATED GUIDE 


To the Flower and Vegetable Garden, and Cata- 
; logue of Seeds for 1870. 


The 37th Bdition, revised, enlarged and Improved, con- 
taining 148 pages, illustrated wi.h mure than 100 fine en- 
gravings. , 

A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE, 


and a descriptive list of more than 2500 varictics of Flow- 
er and Vegetable Seeds, embracing every neveity intro- 
ducéd in 1869, with full and plain p actical directions for 
the culture of flowers and plants, the arrangement of the 
garden, &c. Also, a descriptive list of 150 varicties of 
the best French Gladiolus, including the superb new va- 
ricties of 1869, now fir-t offered; all the summer-flower- 
ing bulbs, such as Lilies, Tuberoses, ‘Tigridias, &c., to- 
gether with every requisite forthe garden. A copy mail- 


ed to every applicant on the receipt of 25 co ts. Our 
customers a. free of charge. Addiess HOVEY & 
CO., 53 North Market Street, Boston. -4w 





PARLOR FURNITURS, 
~ aLsO— 

Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking and 
Reclining Chairs, manufactured by 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 

oe ~ 27 Sudbury and 69 Portland Sts., Boston. 
5-l3w 





DD. B. BROOKES & BRO., 
Stationers and Manufactu-crs of the celebrated Con- 
ress Record Ink. Headquarters for Popular Games. 55 
ashington Strect. 5- 





A Package of 25 SUPERIOR ENVELOPYS, and a 
chance to yet a SPLENDID WATCH, sent for 10 cts. 
Address JULIUS RISING, Southwick, Mass. 5 -3w 


PIANO-FORTES. 

Pianos of every description, at priees varying from 875 
to $275. Each Piano warranted satisfactory in every pare 
ticular. A. M. LELAND, 

1-3m No. 289 Washington Strect. 

ARTISTS’? MATERIALS. 

All materials for OIL WATER COLORS, and Pasta, 











Painting and Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &c., whole» 
sale and retail. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 
l-3m 322 Washington st., Boston, 








THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year 
strictly in advance. - 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. : 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. ; 

D! ONTINUANCES.—The Publishers muct be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

e courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to | 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mas: 


For the Companion. 
HEROIC DEEDS OF WOMEN. 
Ida Lewis. 

The name of Ida Lewis, of the Lime Rock 
Lighthouse, Newport, R. 1, is as widely known 
as its associations are interesting. She has 
been called the Grace Darling of America. In 
no single instance, perhaps, has she been ex- 
posed to so great peril as was Grace Darling, 
but at five different times, her own hands have 
rescued the drowning. 

The illustrated papers and the picture stores 
have made her likeness familiar, and a number 
of sketches of her life have been published, of 
which the best is a pamphlet autobiography, by 
Brewerton, the artist. From this, we gather the 
following facts concerning her life and rescues ; 

Idawalley Zorada Lewis, the eldest daughter of 
Capt. Tosea Lewis, the keeper of the Lime Rock 
Lighthouse, Newport Harbor, was born on the 
25th of February, 1842. Her carly years were 
passed in the public schools of Newport. 

At the age of fifteen, she removed to Lime 
Rock, where her father kept the light. Her 
father, having been stricken with paralysis, be- 
came an invalid, and the care of the light and 
of the family fell upon the mother and the 
daughter. 

The former fed the light, performing the pre- 
scribed dutics of keeper, while the latter, “in 
storm or sunshine, beneath the September gale, 
the icy December blast, or the fervid sun of 
July,” rowed to and fro, bringing supplies from 
the town. In this way, her sister and her broth- 
ers were enabled to attend school. In her pas- 
sages across to Newport, she was oftentimes, 
according to the account before us, “up to her 
knees in water, pulling sturdily, when old boat- 
men Jooked askance upon the foaming billows, 
and shook their grizzled heads over the temer- 
ity of the too daring girl.” 

“Again and again,” said her father to Col. 
Brewerton, “have I seen the children from the 
window, as they were returning from school in 
some heavy blow, when Ida alone was with 
them, when, old sailor that I am, I felt that I 
would not give a penny for their lives, and I 
have watched them till I could not bear to look 
any longer, expecting every moment to see 
them swamped, and at the mercy of the waves.” 

He added, “I have seen Ida, in bitter winter 
weather, obliged to cut off her frozen stockings 
at the knees.” . 

One day in the autumn of 1858, when Ida was 
in her seventeenth year, a party of young gen- 
tlemen started on a pleasure trip between the 
Lime Rocks and Fort Adams. After sailing 
awhile, one of the fellows mounted the mast, in 
a frolicsome way, and rocked the boat to and 
fro, amusing himself at the discomfort of the 
others. 

The bgat suddenly overset, and filled, the keel 
only remaining above water, The young men 


were obliged to sustain themselves by swimming 


at the side of the disabled boat. 


They at length became benumbed with cold, 
Miss Lewis 
discovered them in this perilous situation, and 
They were 
saved through her exertions, though life in one 


and were on the point of perishing. 
hastened in her boat to the rescue. 


of them had become nearly extinct. 


About cight years from this time, in the 
month of February, 1866, a party of intoxicated 


amid the breakers. 





| soldiers, in attempting to cross from the town | commanded, “Four men remain, and guard the 


to the Fort in a skiff, sprung a plank, which | 
cast them at once into the sea. Two of them | 
were never heard of again. One clung to the 
wreck of the skiff, in which situation he was 
discovered at the Light. Miss Lewis immedi- 
ately launched her boat on the cold, winter 
waters, and, without any assistance, rescued 
the sufferer. Z 

In the January following, Miss Lewis rescued 


a party of Irishmen, whose boat had swamped 


It was a cold day. The wind was blowing 
heavily, and the disabled boat, with the terrified 
mien, was carried seaward. When one of the 
Irishmen discovered that his rescuer was a 
woman, he thought that his prayers to Mary 
had received a miraculeus answer, and ex- 
claimed, with wonderful elevation of soul,— 

“OQ, Holy Vargin! have you come to save me?” 

Miss Lewis next rescued a man, whose boat 
had become wrecked on a submerged rock. The 
accident happened in the night, during a north- 
east wind. The boat settled upon the rock, 
leaving the man clinging to the rigging. The 
tide coming in, soon dashed around his body, 
and destruction seemed at hand, when, in the 
gray dawn of the winter’s morning, the good 
angel of Lime Rock came to his relief. 

Her last rescue, in which she displayed a her- 
oism only equalled by the noble girl of the 
Farne Islands, is best known. 

It took place on the evening of the 29th of 
March?1869. It was a dark, stormy nightfall, 
the sea lashing and roaring, and the wind smit- 
ing the harbor with unwonted fury. 

The lights of the town early glimmered through 
the fog, and the light on the Lime Rocks, in the 
dark twilight, blazed upon the open sea. Mrs. 
Lewis, while standing in the tower, supplying 
the fountain with oil, discovered a boat overset, 
and men struggling in the water. 

*Tda!” she exclaimed, looking out on the wild 
bay, “O, my God! Ida, a boat is overset, and 
men are drowning!” 

In a moment, Ida was gone, without shoes, 
or hat, or outer garment, forgetful of herself, of 
the cold, the wind, the. surges and the storm. 
Her boat soon tossed on the foaming waves, 
like a very thing of air. 

The wind beat against it, and the waves 
dashed over it, and the thick darkness settled 
around it, but it baffled the wind, and the waves, 
and the darkness, and found its way to the scene 
of suffering. The rescued men, two in number, 
were soldiers from the Fort. 

They were on the point of perishing, when 
rescued, and one of them was only removed 
from the boat by assistan-e, when they reached 
the Light. 
The heroism of Miss Lewis has been widely 
recognized by the public, and she has received, 
among many evidences of appreciation, the 
thanks of the Legislature of Rhode Island, and 
the compliments of the President and of the 
Vice-President of the United States. She also 
has been the recipient of many valuable presents. 
Should you visit Newport, on some calm 
summer day, then, when you have scen its nat- 
ural wonders, its great hotels, its villas and its 
antiquities, cast your eye seaward, in the direc- 
tion of the green slopes of the Fort, and behold 
a spot, barren and rude, to which the tourist 
may look, when his love for the beautiful has 
been gratified, and gain inspiration for a nobler 
and a more self-sacrificing life. HEzEKIAY. 








VARIETY. 


SCENE IN THE LIFE OF HUMBOLDT. 


When ancient Syracuse was destroyed, orders 


the philosopher Archimedes, and it was only 
through the ignorance of a soldier that he was 
killed. The author of the “Kosmos” was more 
fortunate, and the following anecdote shows 
how much respected he was: 

Towards evening of the 18th of March, 1848, 
the streets of Berlin were in an uproar, and ex- 
cited groups rushed from house to house, search- 
ing for, and demanding arms. 
nproarious mobs came in front of the house No. 
67 Orainburger Strasse, crying for arms. A gi- 
gantic laborer seemed to be most prominent in 
the party, aud forced open the closed doors. 


what they wanted. ° 
“Give us arms!’”’ was the answer. 


get them?” 
“Who are you?” demanded the giant. 


Humboldt.” 
the giant laborer dropped his head, and said,— 


disturbed you.” 


were given to spare the house and the life of 


One of these 
Arriving in the first story, the excited throng 
was met by a white-headed old man, who asked 

“Arms! 1? My good people, where shall I 


“Tam a scholar, and am called Alexander | 
With one accord, the mob moved back, and 


“Excuse us, your excellency, that we have 





house of our great fellow-citizen, Humboldt. 
Forward!” 


ihe 
WILLIAM TELL BEATEN. 

No matter what the historical critics say, the 
boys will hold on to the famous story of William 
Tell’s shooting the apple from his boy’s head. 
But the modern rifle or pistol can do greater 
feats than the angent bow, and William Tell 
has been beaten by some Texans, jf the follow- 
ing story is true: 

A strange story comes from Texas which quite 
eclipses the famous performance accredited to 
William Tell, the Swiss patriot. We are told 
that some few months since, a party of Texans 
were practising with six-shooters at a target, 
when a wager was proposed that a piece of sil- 
ver should be placed on a cork, on the head of 
one of the number, and the cork shot ont, leav- 
ing the coin: resting on the man’s head. The 
wager was made, and at a distance of five paces 
the parties were placed in position, the target 
adjusted, and the feat performed without injury 
to the brave supporter of the target. 





—_—_—_—_ 
THE LITTLE LIE-A-BED. 
Andy is an idler, loves to lie in bed; 
Go and pull the pillow from beneath his head; 


Pull the sheet and blanket from his sleepy eyes; 
See, the sun is shining! Lazy-bones, arise! 


While in stupid snoozing you are lying here, 

We, our shovels using, make the sidewalk clear; 
With our sleds and baskets we make a man of snow, 
Till our cheeks and fingers are all in a giow. 


Breakfast now is ready, yet in bed you lie; 
O, you little sluggard, see, the sun is high; 
We have learned our lessons, we’ve had work and 


play, 
We've got health and wisdom from the new-born day. 
EMILY CARTER. 
senieniiaptaliaiiabensiay 


A LITTLE AHEAD OF TIME. 


One day an Irishman came puffing and blow- 
ing on board the Boston and Lowell train, at 
South Wilmington, and, introducing himself to 
Conductor Blood, wanted to know what ar- 
rangements he could make for a funeral from 
there to Lowell (seeming quite affected). 

Mr. Blood, who, by the way, is a very accom- 
modating man, immediately interested himself 
in the case, and inquired how many were going. 
Pat told him he “did not know.” 

“Have you’ twenty-five or thirty?” asked the 
conductor. 
“O, no,” says Pat, “and faith, not half that 
number.” 
“Well, well,” said Mr. Blood, getting a little 
impatient, “put the corpse where it can be seen 
at the depot, and turn the target cither on the 7 
A. M., or 2 1-4 P. M., and we will carry you. 
But what.day do you go?” 
That was a poser for Pat, who, scratching 
his head, replied, ‘An’ it’s me wife that’s sick, 
and she’ll be after dying this week, sure!” 





EFFECT OF MUSIC. 


A panic in a Methodist church, in Troy, N. Y., 
caused by an alarm of fire, was recently quicted 
by an ingenious expedient. The floor having 
caught from a defective flue, 2 rush was made 


ing and fainting, the men were pushing and 
struggling to escape, when some unexcitable 
person, with great presence of mind, struck up 
a familiar hymn; others joined in the air, and, 
during the singing, partial quiet was restored. 
During this brief interval, the fire was extin- 
guished. 


—————_.__-—_ 


A young lady, wishing to entangle a young 
man in the meshes of Cupid, sent him the fc’ 
lowing invitation: 

“O, will you come to tea with I, 
And help me eat a custard pie?” 

To which the young man, with corresponding 

sentiment and grammar, replied: 
“Another asked me to tea, 
And I must go and sup with she.’”’ 


SHOWED HER REcOMMEND.— An Irish girl 
responded, the other day, to the inquiry of a 
South End lady, in Boston, as to whether she 
could make bread, by exhibiting her finger 
nails fal of flour, with the satisfied remark, 
“Sure, [ can; there’s the marks of me making 
it two days ago.” And she was full of indig- 
nant surprise that the lady should object to her 
on the score of her uncleanliness. 


Tue Buffalo Express recently contained the 
following: 
A c80cOar80 !!! 
The next day, it explained it thus: 


It’s easy—A c-eighty (cat) 
r-eighty (rat)—A cat caught a ra 


of her old and spoilt servant, when she wished 


stop to open it, but jest send it off.” 


ture of water-proof paper. 


home in a paper bag. 


“Inquirer, instead of Enquirer.” 


tice 


for the doors; women and children were scream- | 


— (caught) a 


AN aged Forfarshire lady, knowing the habits 


a note to be taken without loss of time, held it 
open, and read it over to him, saying, “There, 
noo, Andrew, ye ken a’ that’s in’t; ‘hoo, dinna 


A PATENT has been obtained for the manufac- 
It will be no uncom- 
mon thing by-and-by to carry a quart of milk 


A COTEMPORARY takes us to task for writing 
We will leave 
him to his £’s if he will let our J’s alone.—Pren- 


Dr. WAYLAND, of Brown University, used to 
say, ‘God does not hold Himself responsible to 


Burnett’s Kalliston, 
A WASH FOR THE COMPLEXION, 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


It is distinguished for its cooling and soothing proper. 
tics, and is admirably adapted to all unnatural conditions 
of the skin, removing tan, sunburn, freckles, redness ang 
roughness of the skin, curing chapped hands and allay. 
ing the irritation caused by the bites of mosquitoes ang 
other annoying insects. 





The Kalliston is Highly Recommended as 
A WASH FOR THE HEAD, 
Cooling, Cleansing and Refreshing. 
AFTER SHAVING, 
Softening the beard and rendering the skin smooth. 
FOR BITES OF MOSQUITOES AND OTHER 1y. 
SECTS, 
Neutralizing the poison almost instantaneously. 
‘ AFTER SEA-BATHING, 
Relieving the disagreeable action of the salt water and 
the sun. 
FOR CHAPPED HANDS, 
An effective application. 
IN THE NURSERY, 
Peculiarly adapted to the bathing of Infants 
, drops sufficient for a bowl of water. 


A fee 





MartBoro’, Mass., July fi. 
Messrs. Josern Burnett & Co.: Gents, A single 
application of the Kalliston has repeatedly removed the 
freckles from the face of my little boy, leaving his skin 
smooth and fair. And in ald _cascs of sunburn, or irgjte 
tion of the skin, it has proved itself a perfeet remedy. 

I can refer you to several cases of obstinate cutan 
disease, in which the Kalliston has had a wonderfull? 
good effect. Yours respectfully, J. M. Boyp, 
“It imparts to the skin a peculiar softness of texture,” 
—Boston n seripi. 

“The result of its use isa perfectly healthy action of 
the skin.""—Boston Traveller. 

“One of the best cosmetics it has been our fortunoto 
use."’—Fictorial. 

“We yicld it the palm."'—Boston Gazette. 

“We now rejoice in a smooth skin, thanks to tke Kal- 
liston.""—Boston Saturday Express. 

“The Kalliston for the skin and complexion is unrivall. 
ed.""— Worcest-r Transcript. 

“Is greatly admired as a cosmetic.""—N Y. Home Jour, 
nal. 


“The best cosmetic in the world.''—Philadelphia Bul- 
letin. 

“Tts healing properties and delicious perfume render it 
agreeable to every sense."'—N. (. Picayune. 
s herd 


ing-table 
Delta. 








“No lady plete with- 
out i."—¥. O. True 





This preparation is admirably adapted to all unnatural 
conditions of the skin. It rendersthe skin soft, thereby 
relieving its glandular parts, and inducing that fine ae 
tion of the capillaries which imparts both beauty and 
health to the complexion. It may be relied upon for pro- 
moting the healthy condition of the skin and beautifyizg 
the complexion. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 


Selo Proprietors, 
Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERY WUERE. 
*6-lw 








For Covcns axnp THroat Disorpers, use “Brown's 
Bronchial! Troches,"’ having proved their efficiency by $ 
test of many years. 

“The never chanaed mu mind respecting them from 
the first. ercepting to think yet better of that which Ibe 


thinking well of." 
966—1w one Rev. Hexry Warp DEEcner. 





Tne VEGETABLE PctMonary Batsam for Coughs, 
Colds and Consumption. As good as ever—as ever the 
best. Get the genuine. Prices, $1 and 50 cents. *6—lw 





Ir Prorie who Scurrer from the dull stupidity that 
3 us every where in sprin -, and too often in all scx 
sons of the vear, knew how quick it could be cured by 
taking AYER'S SARSAPARILLA to _ purge the bile 
from their systems, we should have better neighbors 
well as clearer heads to deal with. %-2w 





WILBOR'S COD LIVER OIL AND LIME—Th 
friends of —— who have been restored from co! ne 
consumption by the use of this original preparation, 
the grateful parties themselves, have, by recommending 
itand acknowledging its Wonderful efficacy, given the 
article a v: popularity in New England. ‘ihe Cod a 
er Oil is in this combination robbed cf its unploass 
taste, andis rendered doubly effective in being co 
with the lime, which is itself a restorative principi, 
supplying nature wtih just the agent and assistanee t 

uired to heal and reform the diseased lungs. A. 
WILBor, No. 166 Court Street, Boston, is the ey 
Sold by all druggists. #4. 2weop 





“One cf the cheapest journals of itse assin the country.” 
The above, from the Verwont Farmer, is evidence al 
the appreciation of the 
New England Farmer, 
athome. Give us a trial, and you will agree with 
notice. Send 
Terms: Weekly $2 50, Monthly $1 59 per year. 
stamp for specimens and premium list. ius 
- « x, 
*6—lw R. P. EATON & CO., Bostox, 
GOOD CIDER VINEGAR! 
How made? Kecipe, $1. 
*3--2weop 








AMERICAN VingeGar Co., 
Middictown, Cou. 





for 25c for easily ma 
rene art. wil 
Address 

Southwick, Mass 


VENTRILOQUISM—Full directions 

tering this - using aire — 

mare a@ wor an and a fsortune. 
52—4weop JULIUS RISING, 








DO YOUR OWN PRIN TING! 
Men and Boys Making prise 
S. boy: ke $2 per week beside at) 
Prices of Printing Oftices, $15, $20, $90, Send for sci 
lar to Lowe Press Co., No. 15 Spring Lane, 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. ; 


: eo 
The Wonder of the Age—with single, Chg 




















Then, turning around, he 


mmediately, but He does not say He won’t.” 








unish wrong doing in this life, or to punish 


dle. Simple, Cheap, Retiable—for Fam 

wanted every where to introduce them. Addremprost 
tery Kyittixc Macuinge Co., Bath Me., oF 4—-lt 
way, New Yo 
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